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. . 
Editorial Correspondence 
SOUTH AYRSHIRE. 

We stayed not long at Ayr. Mr. 
Wilson knew but one relative in the 
city, and he was away looking after 
an estate in the north of Scotland of 
which he is the factor or manager. 
The city is full of Wallaces, for Ayr- 
shire is the ancient home of the tribe, 
but as my branch of the family have 
been away for a quarter of the millen- 
ium, I did not care to hunt up my re- 
lations. We dropped down the next 
day to Girvan where Mr. Wilson has a 
cousin living and after seeing her, 
were soon off behind two fine horses 
to the neighborhood where he was 
born. He was particularly fortunate 
in finding the old home tenanted by 
the sons and daughters of an old 
school friend of his own, and they 
were right proud to point out the room 
and the bed in which he first saw the 
light. There is a peculiar kind of tug 
at a man’s heart strings when after 
long absence he once more visits his 
old home, sacred by the remem- 
brances of other days, however dim 
these remembrances may be. 

Renters do not change here from 
year to year-or every few days as they 
do with us. In this old home were 
born Mr. Wilson's father and father's 
mother. We spent the rest of the day 
in visiting his cousins, all tenant farm- 
ers in an upland country, on farms 
adapted to sheep and dairying, and 
all on long or indeterminate leases. 
We found them well housed, and most 
certainly well fed, if our experience is 
of any value. 

Girvan is becoming noted for the 
growth of early potatoes. The soil 
along and near the shore is light and 
porous hence warm and early, and 
when heavily fertilized, planted with 
improved seeds, and cultivated by im- 
proved methods, will grow a heavy 
crop very early, and after it is re- 
moved, a second crop of grass is grown 
for hay or for plowing under as fer- 
tilizer. Rents on this sort of land are 
from $10 to $15 an acre. The crop is 
sold in the land auction to dealers, 
and the potatoes are dug and sorted 
by laborers brought over for the time 
from Ireland. One acre sold when we 
were there for $505. 

The next day we were off to Dun- 
ragit, near Luce Bay, on which Mr. 
Wilson spent nine years before leav- 
ing for America, and then to Sorbie 
on Wigton Bay in Wigtonshire. We 
spent the day with another cousin, a 
widow, who manages two farms for 
this section carrying 120 cows in milk 
and as many young cattle, whose only 
son has just graduated from Glasgow 
University. 

There are few better dairy countries 





than this section. We walked over 
pastures of which one and one-half 
acres would carry a cow through their 
long grazing season, and where the 
young stock live out in the fields all 
winter. 

The most general complaint we 
heard in all Scotland is the scarcity 
of labor, especially farm labor. Thou- 
sands of young farm boys and girls 
sail down the Clyde each month for 
the new world, mostly for Canada, and 
the result means lands going into 
grass, and more Irish and Island labor 
brought in to the harvest of the potato 
and other crops. 

At the first-class hotels the waiters 
are mostly Germans, but I don’t know 
why. On inquiry, we are told that 
these Germans can be relied upon to 
.eep sober. They cen be had for 14 shill- 
ings, or about $3.50 per week. I suspect 
that one reason why they come is that 
they can have a more perfect control 
of the language, though I am told they 
are not employed until they can speak 
fairly well. ’ suspect that these young 
Germans get a greater or less harvest 
of tips, especially from Americans who 
stop at first-class hotels. Still it 
seems to me that a German waiter 
serving you from a French menu, 
which he probably cannot read and 
whom you cannot quite understand, is 
about the limit. It certainly was the 
limit with Mr. Wilson, who honestly 
expected to find Scotch Broth written 
Scotch Broth, and Potatoes, Potatoes, 
and enjoy the delicious brogue of the 
Scotch waiter, but why they don’t 
have these fine looking Scotch girls 
waiting at the table is more than I 
can understand. 

I write this from Dumfries where 
Robert Burns lived for a while and 
where he wrote Highland Mary, and 
others of his best poems. 

HENRY WALLACE. 


Railroads and Farm Taxes 


In our issue of August 8th, page 15, 
we publish the valuation of lowa farm 
land per acre by counties as made by 
the executive council. Also the valua- 
tion of farm live stock. In the same 


article we stated that the valuation of 
Iowa farm lands had been increased 
about 33 per cent; of farm live stock 
about 15 per cent, and of railroads 
about 18 per cent; and that the state 
levy had been reduced from 3.4 mills 
to 2.9 mills. These figures when prop- 
erly revised are worth some study. 

It seems that a somewhat greater 
difference was made in farm land 
values than was indicated. The secre- 
tary of the executive council gives us 
the farm land values this year as $2,- 
274,696,989. The valution last year 
given by the same authority was 
$1,664,837,521, an increase of $609,- 
869,468; the advance therefore is some- 
thing over 36 pei cent. On the basis 
of last year’s valuation and levy of 3.4 
mills the state taxes paid by the own- 
ers of farm lands amounted to about 
$1,415,103. On the basis of the valua- 
tion and the reduced levy this year, 
the state taxes paid on farm lands will 
be about $1,649,155. The farm lands 
therefore will pay increased state taxes 
to the amount of $234,051. This figure 
does not include any increase in local 
taxes due to the increased valuation. 

Let us compare this with the state 
taxes to be paid by the railroads. We 
do not have the exact figures, but suffi- 
ciently exact for the purposes of a fair 
comparison. On the basis of last year’s 
valuation and state levy, the railroads 
paid about $83,900 in state taxes. On 
the basis of this year’s levy and valu- 
ation they will pay about $90,400, an 
increase of about $6,500. 

The executive council of course 
claims credit for making a substantial 
advance in railroad valuations, and it 
did this, the advance being between 18 
and 20 per cent, or something more 
than half as much advance as it made 
in farm lands. But by reducing the 
levy 14 per cent the burden of the ad- 
vance in valuation is thrown almost 
entirely on farm lands. When the 
farmer’s land valuation is advanced 
about 36 per cent and the levy re- 
duced 14 per cent, while railroad prop- 
erty valuation is advanced only 18 to 
20 per cent and the levy also reduced 
14 per cent, it will be rather difficult 
to persuade the farmer that he is get- 
ting a very high quality of justice. 

In determining the valuation of rail- 
road property the executive council 
proceeded upon this theory. From the 








gross earnings they deducted an arbi- 
trary operating expense of 68 per cent 
which they assumed represented a fair 
average of operating expense. Then 
from what remained they deducted 
taxes paid, and figured that railroads 
are entitled to earn 7 per cent on their 
business. Taking the 7 per cent as a 
basis, they capitalized this to obtain 
the value. Knowing that the council 
was making some calculations of this 
sort, Mr. Clifford Thorne, chairman of 
the board of railroad commissioners, 
made some investigations of the earn- 
ing power of farm lands, and also of 
town property. He secured figures 
covering eighty-three representative 
town properties and seventy-five rep- 
resentative farm properties, and he 
found that on the average the taxes 
paid by farm property represented 14 
per cent of the earnings. and 
that the taxes paid on town properties 
represented an average of 14.9 per 
cent of gross earnings. Comparing 
these with the taxes paid by the prin- 
cipal Iowa railroads, handling over 85 
per cent of Iowa traffic, he found the 
latter paid on an average 3.5 per cent 
of their earnings. 

In the case of the railroads operat- 
ing expense and taxes were first de- 
ducted and values fixed at a basis 
which would allow an earning of 7 per 
cent. In the case of farm lands no 
deduction is made for operating ex- 
pense and there is no recognition of 
their right to earn dividends. 

Query: If the valuation of one kind 
of property (railroads) is determined 
by taking the gross earnings, deduct- 
ing operating expenses and taxes, al- 
lowing 7 per cent net earnings and 
fixing the value at figures which will 
yield such net, why should not the 
value of another kind of property (farm 
land) be determined by some like 
principle? 

Query two: If the value of farm 
land is determined by taking the sell- 
ing price as a basis, why should not 
the value of railroad property be de- 
termined by the same method so far 
as possible? 

We do not wish to be unduly criti- 
cal, but it does seem to us that the 
executive council in its desire to in- 
crease the taxes paid by the land 
owner might fairly have increased rail- 
road taxes proportionately. It must 
be generally conceded that railroads in 
Iowa are worth at least as much per 
mile as in Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Kansas, and there is 
probably not very much difference be- 
tween values in Illinois and Iowa. The 
following from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows in dollars 
the amount of taxes paid per mile of 
railroad in some of the different states: 


gross 
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The executive council should have 
been able to find in these figures alone 
sufficient evidence that the railroads 
in Iowa are not making a sufficiently 
large contribution to the revenues of 
the state. All who have given even 
superficial thought to the matter know 
that our whole system of taxation 
needs overhauling. It is most unfor- 
tunate that efforts in this direction 
have not borne fruit, and doubly un- 
fortunate that farmers have allowed 
themselves to be fooled by false friends 
and have thrown their influence against 
intelligent tax revision. This furnishes 
no reason, however, why the farmer’s 
tax burden should be increased so ma- 
terially. 


Alfalfa Seeding 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“IT have five acres of high, clay loam 
soil that is now in oat stubble. Will 
it be all right to plow this and sow 
alfalfa this fall, or would it be better 
to wait until spring? If sown this fall, 
how should I prepare the ground and 
how thick shall I sow it?” 

If our correspondent can get this 
field plowed immediately, and work 
down into a first-class seed bed, he 
will probably be safe in sowing his al- 
falfa this fall. But no time should be 
lost. If he cannot get it in at once, 
he should wait until next year. First- 
class alfalfa seed on a well prepared 











seed bed can be sown at the rate of 
fifteen pounds to the acre. Many have 
been successful with less than this. 
As a rule we advise twenty pounds to 
the acre because insufficient care is 
taken to prepare the seed bed. 





Renting a Stock Farm On 
hares 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“What would be the right share for 
the renter to have where the landlord 
furnished all the stock and machinery 
except chickens and household goods? 
There is enough stock on the place to 
eat all that is raised. Books are kept 
on all expenses, such as fencing, black- 
smithing, repairs, etc. The renter is to 
trim all hedges and trees and keep the 
place in shape as if it were his own, 
paying the t.xes on the stock and ma- 
chinery, but not on the land. An in- 
voice will be made of the stock and 
machinery that is on the place in the 
beginning, and records will be kept of 
everything sold during each year, and 
the expenses (not counting the chick- 
ens or the board bill) will be subtract- 
ed. In the end we will sell the stock 
until we have the same invoice that 
there was at the start. Under these 
conditions, what would be the right 
share for the renter? How would you 
draw a contract of this kind?” 

Where the landlord furnishes all the 
stock and machinery, the general cus- 
tom is to give the tenant one-third of 
the net proceeds. This form of renting 
is not so very common, and for that 
reason no very definite custom has 
grown up. 

As to just what should be in the 
contract, under a share system of this 
sort, we do not presume to say. Much 
depends upon how well the landlord 
and tenant know each other. Undera 
rental of this sort, we should think that 
the landlord would make careful speci- 
fications as to just what work should be 
done. If the landlord lives nearby and 
is himself a good farmer, we should 
think that he would, in a share rental 
of this sort, wish to have some voice in 
the management, and this should be 
clearly stated in the contract. It might 
also be well to state the basis on which 
he wishes to divide the net proceeds at 
the finish. Probably it would be well 
for the tenant to divide the increased 
stock into thirds, as evenly as possible, 
and then draw cuts with the landlord. 
But really, in a share rental of this 
sort so much depends upon the per- 
sonal relations of the men that we do 
not care to make further specifications 
as to what might be in the contract. 


Alfalfa as Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT am figuring on putting in a few 
acre of alfalfa for pasture. Will you 
kindly tell me how many spring pigs I 
could carry through the season to the 
acre? How many milk cows would 
five acres of alfalfa pasture support in 
July and August, when the blue grass 
pastures are short?” 

An acre of alfalfa will furnish pas- 
turage to as many as forty spring pigs 
for the season. As a rule, however, 
we would prefer to use only fifteen or 
twenty pigs to the acre, and cut the 
alfalfa regularly for hay whenever the 
shoots at the base indicate the neces- 
sity for so doing. We would aim to be 
feeding spring pigs on alfalfa an av- 
erage of three or four pounds of grain 
per 100 pounds of live weighty daily. 

During July and August we would 
figure on about a cow to the acre of 
alfalfa pasture. The alfalfa could eas- 
ily support more than this, temporar- 
ily at least, but we would not care to 
pasture much heavier for fear of in- 
juring the alfalfa plants. In the long 
run, it is always better to under-pas- 
ture rather than to over-pasture alfal- 
fa. The aim should be to get a crop 
of hay even while pasturing. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers in regard to their suc- 
cess in pasturing alfalfa with cows. 
Some we know are dissatisfied because 
they have injured good stands of al- 
falfa, and have let the blue grass come 
in, to the ultimate ruin of a good field. 
We are convinced that there are great 
possibilities in alfalfa pastures prop- 
erly handled. There is a possibility in 
at least part of our terrirtory that it 
pays to seed brome grass or some 
other grass with alfalfa whenever it 
is to be used for pasture. 
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“What Fools We Mortals Be”’ 


The word “we” in the above stands 
not for the editors of this paper in par- 
ticular, nor for its readers, but for hu- 
manity in general—‘‘we mortals.” If 
a man from another planet should visit 
our earth and dispassionately view our 
actions, or if we-ourselves, disassoci- 
ated in mind from our relations with 
our fellowmen, were to view our deal- 
jngs with certain classes that need our 
help, we could come to no other, con- 
clusion than that in the aggregate we 
are for the most part fools. 

Take, for example, our treatment of 
the fallen woman. Let us try to put 
ourselves in her place for a moment: 
Starting out young, inexperienced, ig- 
norant of the most vital things concern- 
ing herself, possibly with little home 
training or an unhappy home, at the 
flattery and _ solicitations of some 
scoundrel she falls, loses that most 
precious jewel of humanity, her purity. 
She at once meets the scorn of wom- 
ankind, while her partner in guilt, 
who had a mother, perhaps a sister, 
and should therefore have been the 
protector of her sex, and hence is 
doubly guilty, is freely admitted into 
homes of culture and refinement. His 
damning sin is condoned with the ex- 
cuse that he was “sowing his wild 
oats,” and will come out all right and 
settle down after a while. 

\Vhat can the unfortunate woman do 
but consort with other unfortunates? 
If so, it must be in a house in partner- 
ship With someone, and she must di- 
vide her earnings with someone who 
pays her rent, clothing and board. A 
portion of her share goes to the man 
who owns the building and the ground 
on which it stands. He is a man of 
means and influence politically and 
often socially, and can give police pro- 
tection. 

For safety the brothel must join 
hands with the saloon, and must be 
on good terms with the professional 
bondsman. So these fallen women af- 
fect city politics. These women do 
not last long in that sort of a life. A 
profitable trade in vice being once es- 
tablished, subjects must be supplied. 
Hence the interstate and international 
white slave traffic; hence the corrup- 
tion in the politics of our cities, both 
large and small. 

If a girl heretofore innocent and de- 
cent had met with some dreadful acci- 
dent; if she were run over by an 
automobile, for example, she would 
have been taken home and treated 
With the greatest kindness. If poor, 
she would have been taken to a hos- 
pital and nursed back to health at pub- 
lic expense. But because the lapse is 
moral, the result of over-persuasion or 
ignorance, or the fault of Her parents 
or of poverty and want, she is with- 
ered by the scorn of her sex. 

What is the result? She contracts 
a loathsome disease, which she trans- 
mits to young men and old, to be car- 
ried into their homes and transmitted 
to pure wives and innocent children. 
The wife in the course of a couple of 
years may be carried to the operating 
table of a hospital and operated on 
for “appendicitis,” and perhaps never 
learns the ‘real cause or nature of the 
operation or why she is ever after 
childless. Thus does the scorn shown 
the fallen woman take revenge on the 
society that scorns her. Compare the 
treatment given her by Christian peo- 
nle with the teachings of the Master 
and his attitude toward and method of 
dealing with the fallen woman. What 
fools we mortals be! 

Why do we write this in a farm 
paper? Because farmers’ daughters 
often come to the city, ignorant of 
what they ought to know about them- 
selves and about the temptations they 
will meet; knowing nothing of its pit- 
falls and snares. If they fall, they 
are ashamed to go home, and perhaps 
afraid, knowing they will not be re- 
ceived with kindness, or realizing the 
erief and shame they will cause in 
the home. They ought to know, and 
Tarmers and their wives ought to know 
the temptations to which those they 
love will be exposed, that they may 
keep their daughters on the farm un- 
less there is excellent reason or abso- 
lute necessity for sending them to the 
City, and that they may see that they 
do not come alone and unprotected. 

What fools we mortals be in our 
treatment of the youthful criminal. We 
£row boys in the cities with nothing 
to do but have a good time, and give 
them an education that has no con- 





nection with the life that four-fifths 
of them must follow. Often parents 
do not know where they are from dark 
to-midnight. They allow them to play 
baseball or football on the Sabbath, 
or attend ball games on that day. They 
allow them to go to any sort of show 
or entertainment. They allow then? 
to read dime novels or any sort of 
book or magazine, and to gamble in a 
small way. Soon they begin to as- 
sociate with giddy and dissolute wom- 
en. They want money and do not 
dare ask for it, and can not or will not 
earn it. They commit some _ petty 
crime, undertake to hold up someone 
on a dark street, are arrested and 
sentenced to jail for thirty days. 

They are then under the control of 
the state. What does the state do 
with these boys whose home training 
has been all wrong or neglected, and 
whose education has not been such as 
to be of any practical use? It has 
sentenced the offender to jail for thir- 
ty days. Where does it put him? In 
a dirty, filthy room, where he must 
mingle with bums and vags, old, hard: 
ened criminals, Whose mouths are open 
sepulchers. In short, we send this 
boy who has committed some petty 
crime to a high school of crime for 
thirty days, and he comes out a “jail- 
bird,” avoided by decent people, but 
welcomed by the male and female un- 
derworld. In desperation he commits 
some more serious crime. Now he is 
sent to the penitentiary, and supported 
in idleness at public expense, as he 
was in jail; while those related to him 
for support suffer from poverty or dis- 
grace. 

Few men or women begin a career 
of crime after they are twenty-five or 
even twenty-one. The average age, 
including the old, hardened criminals, 
is about twenty-two. Most criminals 
begin their careers as boys of eighteen 
to twenty. Our jails and penitentiar- 
ies punish the boy, degrading and ren- 
dering more defiant the unfortunate 
young man who had no home training. 
They thus become high schools for the 
education of criminals. What fools 
we mortals be! 

What a fool a farmer would be who 
did not know where his live stock are 
at night. What a fool a man is who 
does not know where his children are 
after dark. What a fool a state is to 
put young offenders in filthy jails, to 
herd with old and hardened criminals. 
What a fool it is to allow any criminal 
to be idle. Work, honest work, even 
though it be menial, will keep a boy 
out of jailk Work while in prison will 
go far toward taking the meanness 
out of him. All jails and penitentiar- 
ies should be industrial schools where 
inmates whose education has been 
neglected can be fitted for usefulness 
in life. Don’t ask us for details, for 
we can’t give them; but of this we are 
sure, that work, honest work, hard 
work, in connection with firmness and 
kindness and moral education, is one 
of the best means of preventing crime, 
and without it all else is folly or 
worse. 

What fools we mortals be! 





A Most Important Decision 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion recently rendered several deci- 
sions concerning railroad freight rates 
which are of the utmost importance to 
Iowa. The railroads are required to 
make an entire revision of their tariff 
and commodity rates between interior 
Iowa points and Chicago, and between 
interior Iowa points and the Atlantic 
coast, including many intermediate 
points. The rates from the Mississippi 
river cities to the Atlantic coast are 
reduced 7 cents per 100 pounds, and 
from the Mississippi river cities to 
and from Denver and other Colorado 
points are reduced 10 cents per 190 
pounds on first class freight. Rates 
on other classes are reduced propor- 
tionately. Heretofore the rates on 
general freight from eastern points to 
Iowa points have been very discrimi- 
natory, resembling the old live stock 
rates to Chicago before revised by the 
suit brought by the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association. Under the 
new ruling by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rates will gradually ad- 
vance by groups in Iowa, gradually in- 
creasing from the Mississippi river 
west. 

We have not space to deal with the 
decisions of the commission at length, 
but those who should be qualified to 
know, say that the new rates will give 








a tremendous impetus to commercial 
industries of Iowa, will encourage job- 
bing and manufacturing enterprises in 
the interior of the state, and in general 
establish more of an equality between 
Iowa and other states. The decisions 
are considered to be the most impor- 
tant to Iowa people that have ever 
been rendered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 

When Mr. Thorne was making his 
canvass for the office of railroad com- 
missioner, he pledged himself if pos- 
sible to secure for Iowa a fair deal in 
the matter of freight rates. He is one 
shining example of an officeholder who 
has made good his campaign promises. 
It is to his efforts that the successful 
outcome of these cases is due. 


Soil Problem 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have moved from one of the best 
parts of lowa to central Missouri (Mor- 
gan county). I have lived here four 
seasons. Our soil is upland prairie, 
just rolling enough to drain well. It 
has a close gravel subsoil. Most of 
the better land has from two to four 
or more feet of good, black soil on 
top of the gravel. The close bottom 
causes most of the water to drain off 
the surface of this soil. Much of the 
land has been badly handled. Clover 
does not grow very well. Cowpeas do 
not seem to be a sure crop. I believe 
the soil needs lime. Some of the old 
settlers say that lime will ruin the 
land. Most of those with whom I 
have talked on the subject object to 
the use of lime, but so far as I know, no 
one has tried it. Our particular farm 
contains 140 acres, and it readily di- 
vides into eight fields of twelve and 
a half acres each and two of six acres. 
The balance is permanent pasture that 
is rather poor and somewhat rocky. 
All of this land is badly worn. Could 
the following rotation be expected to 
return a profit and yet build up the 
land: Corn, wheat, clover and tim- 
othy? I would use this for half the 
land, and for the other half a rotation 
of corn, oats, wheat and clover. Cow- 
peas would be seeded in the corn for 
hogging down. All the roughage would 
be fed to the stock, and the manure 
returned to the land. Nothing would 
be sold off except wheat, pork and 
beef. On the wheat ground we put 
about 150 to 200 pounds of bone meal 
at the time of seeding. We have been 
raising twelve to twenty bushels of 
wheat. It doesn’t pay to sow wheat 
without fertilizer. We raise from 
twenty to forty bushels of corn per 
acre. Horse sorrel grows in the grass 
everywhere. I have known- cowpeas 
to come up fine and then gradually die 
off on pretty good land. I sow 100 
pounds of bone meal with cowpeas, 
and have good crops, but notice that 
they grow best in a comparatively dry 
season. I think we ought to be able to 





get this land where it will raise wheat ¢ 


and grass without commercial ferti- 
lizer. Old settlers do not think this 
possible. I suspect that the stimulat- 
ing effect of the fertilizer helps to 
overcome the acidity of the soil. I 
have tested it with blue litmus paper. 
The paper lost its color and turned to 
a reddish brown on every sample ex- 
cept a few taken along a ditch where 
the clover grows well. I should like 
to try lime on some of this land. In 
the rotation suggested, when should it 
be applied? How heavy would you 
apply it? Does Dwarf Essex rape ob- 
ject to acidity in the soil?” 

This is really a case for a soil ex- 
pert who has gone over the land care- 
fully. From the information given in 
our correspondent’s letter, we are able 
to outline a course of treatment which 
ought to be of much help. Our corre- 
spondent, being familiar with the local 
conditions, must decide as to its prac- 
ticability. 

The soil is probably weak in at least 
three things—lime, phosphorus and 
humus. Clover, cowpeas and manure 
will supply humus. If our correspond- 
ent follows conscientiously the rota- 
tion he has suggested, his soil should 
be increasing in humus. 

In central Missouri, not far from our 
correspondent’s locality, the land is 
underlaid with limestone, and we 
should think that he would be able to 
ret ground limestone at a fairly rea- 
sonable price. We know of several 
firms in St. Louis that are selling the 
ground limestone. On all soils which 
turn the blue litmus paper red, the 





finely ground limestone should be put 
on at the rate of at least a ton per 
acre. Two or three tons per acre will 
not hurt. It makes but little difference 
when the limestone is put on. A gen- 
eral rule is to put it on when it is con- 
venient. So far as possible, it is best 
not to plow the limestone under, but 
merely to harrow it in after the land 
is plowed. 

We conclude that this land needs 
phosphorus because the farmers of the 
locality have found by actual experi- 
ments that bone meal increases the 
wheat crop. The chief thing that bone 
meal adds to the land is phosphorus. 
Bone meal is a good form in which to 
apply phosphorus, but it is expensive. 
The cheapest way in which to secure 
phosphorus is in finely ground rock 
phosphate, which our correspondent 
should be able to secure from the Ten- 
nessee quarries for $8 a ton or less. 
The ground rock phosphate will not 
act nearly so quickly as the bone meal, 
but when it is mixed with the manure 
at the rate of eighty pounds to each 
ton, it should make its influence felt 
within a year. 

Dwarf Essex rape will grow on soil 
that is acid, but like most other plants 
does best on a soil rich in lime. 

Our correspondent has a big prob- 
lem on his hands, one which it will 
take him years to work out. We sug- 
gest that he write both the Illinois ex- 
periment station, at Urbana, and the 
Missouri station, at Columbia, for all 
the bulletins they have dealing with 
the soil problem, especially those bear- 
ing on lime and phosphorus. If the 
county expert comes into this county, 
our correspondent would do well to 
call on him for advice. 


The Royal Show of England 
and the Iowa State Fair 


Early last month the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England held its an- 
nual display at Bristol. We notice 
that there were 1,100 cattle, 584 
horses, 736 sheep, and 394 hogs on ex- 
hibition. In point of numbers, the av- 
erage Iowa fair compares very favor- 
ably. The number of cattle is not quite 
so many by perhaps 100 or 200, but the 
Iowa Swine Show is seven or eight 
times as big. There are more sheep 
exhibited at the English show, but in 
Iowa there are more horses. One hun- 
dred eighty thousand people paid ad- 
mission to see the English show. Over 
200,000 people pay admission to see 
the typical lowa fair. England, though 
containing many more people, is about 
the same in agricultural wealth as 
Iowa. Her live stock is perhaps high- 
er in quality, but our state fair ex- 
hibits compare very favorably both in 
quality and in numbers with the finest 
display in England. It is time for us 
to look upon each of our corn belt 
states as a kingdom itself, so far as 
agricultural wealth is concerned. 


Fertilizer for Alfalfa On 
Poor Soil 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of applying acid 
phosphate and potash to alfalfa here 
in Sac county? I have a small piece 
on somewhat worn land. There is a 
good stand, but it does not grow vig- 
orous as some pieces do. Where could 
fertilizer be secured? I would also 
like to get some ground limestone.” 

As an experiment we suggest that 
our correspondent use muriate of pot- 
ash at the rate of 100 pounds to the 
acre, and acid phosphate at the rate of 
400 pounds to the acre. He might use 
them both alone and in combination. 
If he is serious in his experimenting, 
he should also apply manure to one 
piece of alfalfa at the rate of ten tons 
to the acre. Lime we would put on at 
the rate of two tons to the acre. It 
might be well also to experiment with 
the harrowing in of inoculated soil at 
the rate of 500 pounds per acre. 

The potash may be secured from the 
German Kali Works, Chicago, Ill. The 
fertilizer department of most any of 
the Chicago packing houses should be 
able to furnish acid phosphate or acid- 
ulated bone meal, which is just as 
good. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent ask his local lime dealer as 
to the nearest place to buy ground 
limestone. If he can find out nothing 
from this source, he might write to 
Professor Stevenson of the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station at Ames. 
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™ the Mowend Do the Work 


i all the operations necessary to the raising of 
corn, from the preparation of the seed bed in the 
spring to the planting and cultivating, you use power- 


drawn machines. 
years or more at harvest time? 


Why stop a reasonable method and go back fifty 
Why take the horses off the work just 


when the hardest job 1s to be done? This year buy a corn binder and 
let the horses do all of the work incident to the corn crop. 

There is not alone the saving in work to be considered; there are 
other pee og savings resulting from the purchase and use of an 


C corn binder. 


Properly used it saves the one-third of your corn 


crop which the old method wasted. Each corn binder saves the wages 
of four or five extra men or saves about four-fifths of the time spent in 
harvesting the corn by hand. No matter how you look at it, you will 


make money by investing in an 


I H C Corn Binder 


Corn is hard to cut, but the practical design and strong construction 


of I H C corn binders make them last and 
either short or tall, 


all kinds of corn, 


ood work for years in 
standing, down or tangled. 


When cut at the right time and cured in the shock the whole corn 
crop, ears, stalks and leaves are ready to be turned to profit by being 


run through an 


I H C Husker and Shredder 


Deering, McCormick or Plano 


In years when the hay crop is short and prices high, a plentiful sup- 
ly of nutritious stover enables you to bale your hay and sell it in the 
ah market without detriment to your stock. Shredded fodder is 
eagerly eaten by the stock and is especially good winter feed, because 


of the large amount of heat-producing materials it contains. 


It is 


better to use corn stover in the barn than to waste it in the field; 
especially, since it comes to you as clear profit and at practically no 


expense. 


1 H C local dealers will assist you in deciding on the right machines 
for you to buy and they will give you cheerful and willing ser- 
vice, both before you buy and afterward, as long as your machine 
lasts. Get aatahogen and full particulars from them ons write the 





STOCK WATERERS 


ABSOLUTELY SANITARY 
AND NON - FREEZABLE 





State Fairs. 
the above fairs. 





We guarantee our Waterers to be absolutely sanitary and non- 
freezable, or your money back. What could be more fair? 
Order one today and reap the benefit our Waterers produce. 

We will show a full line of our Waterers at the Iowa State 
Fair at Des Moines, and the Inter-State Fair at Sioux City, Ia. 
We will also have a display at the Nebraska and Minnesota 
Be sure and call and see us if you attend any of 








THE PHILLIP BERNARD CO., Sioux City, Ia. 








Zimmerman Pitless Wagon Scale f=! 
solid steel frame; double strength steel Ad 
beams. All bearings completely protected from 

The strongest 
—— oe. ee 
curate weigh- 





Zimmerman Steel Co., Lone Tree, Ia- 
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Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

ACTUAL PRACTICE TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave 


H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, 1|OWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 





world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 





When ahswering advertisements, 


please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Seeding Question 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT thought I seeded down twenty- 
five acres to clover and timothy a 
year ago, but it seemed to come up 
quite uneven. The first six acres 
seeded to oats had no clover and a 
very poor yield of timothy; the next 
acres had a fair show of timothy 
and a rather poor show of clover. The 
third eight acres had a splendid yield 
of clover and a good timothy. 
We allowed the first six acres to grow 


eight 


show of 


until too late to plow up this spring. 
It has practically no grass on it but 
was mowed to get rid of the weeds. 


This is on the south end of an eighty 
and I had intended to throw a fence 
across and use it all for pasture if the 
seeding had been a success. The ques- 
tion now is what shall I do with this 
six acres which has no grass on it? 


Is there any way for me to follow out 
the original plan and get a stand of 
grass so that I can throw this six acres 


into the pasture with the other two 
pieces of eight acres?” 
We suggest that our correspondent 


read the communications on fall seed- 
ing published in a recent issue. He 
might handle this six acres by disking 
it thoroughly and seeding to clover 
and timothy as quickly as possible, or 
he might either disk it or plow it as 
may be necessary to get a good seed 
bed, seed to rye this fall, sowing timo- 
thy at the same time, and next spring 
sow clover on the rye and depend upon 
the freezing and thawing to cover it. 
If this is done the clover should be 
sown on the last snow if possible. The 
rye will make considerable pasture, 
and by following this plan the six 
acres could be thrown in with the 
other and pastured according to our 
correspondent’s original plan, with al- 
most a certainty of getting a good 
stand of grass. : 


Wild Carrot 


Iowa correspondent 





A southeastern 
writes: 

“While on my farm yesterday in 
Mercer county, Ill., I ran across a weed 
which is a new one in that territory. I 
am enclosing a sample _ herewith. 
What weed is this?” 

The sample proves to be a typical 
wild carrot plant. The numerous 
small white flowers, clustered together 
somewhat in the form of a bird’s nest, 
are characteristic. In some localities 
the plant is called bird’s nest, because 
of the flowering habit. The leaves are 
finely cut, somewhat like parsley, but 
are not crinkled. The root is a little 
like that of ordinary tame carrot, but 
not nearly so large. Wherever wild 
carrot gets a foothold it is looked on 
as one of the very worst weeds. Really 
it is not greatly to be feared, for it 
lives over in the ground only two 
years and spreads only by the abun- 
dant seed produced. In pastures and 
meadows and along ' roadsides it 
thrives, but in cultivated fields is 
easily controlled. 

A badly infested pasture or meadow 
should be plowed up and put in corn. 
If there are just a few wild carrot 
plants present, they should be hoed 
out before they seed, or else pulled out 
just after a heavy rain. 


Wild Mustard In Alfalfa 


A Minnesota correspondent sends us 
a sample of wild mustard or wild 
radish—just which we cannot tell for 
the sample is badly withered. He 
writes: 

“Please let me know what kind of a 
weed the enclosed sample is. I got it 
in some Turkestan alfalfa which I 
seeded the 20th of June. I have a 
good stand and would like to know if 
this weed will live through the win- 
ter. It smells strong. I mowed the 
patch for the second time to kill the 
weeds.” 

Wild radish and the wild mustards 
of which there are several different 
kinds, are not dangerous weeds in the 
alfalfa field. They may cause some 
bother the first year or two, especially 
in the early spring. Mustard plants 
which bloom this year will not live 
over until next year. Those which 
germinate this fall will live over win- 
ter. Most mustards are what are 
known as annuals, or winter annuals. 
The total length of life for ordinary 
mustard is less than a year. We would 
not worry about getting rid of mustard 








in the alfalfa field. If the 
shades the young alfalfa, it might he 
wise to clip it, setting the cutter 
high enough so that not 
“ alfa is cut. 


mustard 
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much of the 
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Save Cost of Your 
State Fair Visit 


Visit our exhibit at the 
big Iowa Fair. See our 
metal garage, ornamental 
cupolas and ventilators, 
galvanized roofing and 
many other steel and iron 
products. Learn how we 
can save you enough to 
pay for your trip. We 
charge less cause we 
ship direct to yousnd there 
are no middiemen’s prof- 
its. You pay less money 
and get a better roof when 
you use our specielly made 

galvanized iron roofing. 


Write for Samples, Catalogs 
and Prices. 


Steel Roofing & Stamping 
5108. W.24 Worlcs DES MOINES, 
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Baila It 9 ae a +> 
A re-inforced concrete tank built with 
Lock-Form will last forever. Lock-Form 
is proper re-inforcement and form in one. 
On an off-day you can build the perfect 
tank—no cracks, no rust—less cost than any 
other tank made. Free booklet tells how 
you can build re-inforced concrete TANKS, 
SILOS and GRAIN BINS. 
The Edwards Metal Structures Company. 
1205 — West 28th St, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE DODGE 
GRAIN BIN 


Made of Heavy Iron 
and Not Light Steel 


Built in sizes from 500 to 2,000 bus. 

Fire, Rat, Weather and Burglar Proof. 

Built to hold Seeds, Flax and Small 
Grain. 

Write for Grain Bin Catalog and Prices. 

FORT DODGE CULVERT COMPANY 

CHICAGO FORT DODGE SIOUX CITY 




















Address communications to Fort Dodge, Ia. 











‘‘New and Used Automobiles” 
For Sale 


Over 50 cars left my garage during July. No one 
can undersell me. I have Fords, Buicks, Overlands, 
Hudsons, Cadillacs, Kings, Krits, Mitchells, Keos, 
etc., on my floors from $200 up. Tires (all makes) at 
adiscount. Call and investigate during state fair 


Cunningham’s Auto Clearing House 
1017 Walnut St., Des Moines, lows 
(Third door east Wallaces’ Farmer) 


SEED WHEAT 


Pure Turkey Red No. 287. A high yield- 
ing strain of hard winter wheat developed by the 
Nebraska Experiment Station. Recleaned and 
graded, purity and quality guaranteed by the Ne 
braska Pure Grain and Seed Growers Assn. This 
seed was grown by ourselves. It’s good. For full 
particulars, address R. SEYMOUR, Route 1, 
North Bend, Nebraska. 


TIMOTHY AND CLOVER LANDS 


Southern Wisconsin, new 20,000 acre county drain- 
age district; 65 miles from Iowa, six hours from Chi- 
cago; open black land; no stumps. Close to rall- 
roads. Fine a. and truck farms, $30 to $50 per 
acre. Ten years’ time to the actual settler. THE 
PEDDIE LAND ¢ CO., Inc., owners, Cedar Rapids, Ie Ie. 


GOPHE 











TRAP Just patented. Will catch 
any pocket gopher. Cirt- 
cular sent free. 
Box 52, 


A. F. RENKEN, 
Kramer, Nebraska. 
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Note Book and Camera in 
Foreign Countries. 








STUDYING AGRICULTURAL EUROPE 








The Irish Agricultural Orga- 
nization Society 


\Ve would be interested in an Iowa 
Agricultural Organization Society do- 
ing a $15,000,000 business every year 
through its 900 affiliated societies and 
100,000 farmer members. In little ire- 
jand, less than two-thirds the size of 
lowa, there is just such a society. It 
has been doing business for only twen- 

years, yet by many thinkers is re- 
carded as the best model for American 
( perative endeavor. The Irishman 
doesn’t naturally take to cooperation 
like the Germans, Danes and Dutch. 
in the ’70’s and ’80’s, when cheap grain 
from America was flooding the mar- 
ket, the Irish farmer seemed to preter 
emigration to codperation. If the Irish 
had followed the example of the Ger- 
mans and cooperated, not only in a 
business way, to buy and sell to ad- 
vantage, but in a political way, to se- 
cure a tariff on farm products, Ireland 
today would be stronger, but America 
would be weaker. 

irish codéperation started in 1889. 
As with most great movenients, one 
man was largely responsible. In this 
case that man was Sir Horace Plunk- 
ett. He had just returned from spend- 
ing ten of the earlier years of his life 
on a ranch in the western part of the 
United States. In this country he had 
been impressed by the great advan- 
tages possesed by corporations and 
trusts. He saw that if the similar 
principles were applied to Irish farm- 
ing, but with the benefit coming to 
the farmer instead of to the capital 
invested, great good could be done. He 
interested a number of his friends— 
among them a Mr. R. A. Anderson, 
who today is secretary of the move- 
ment. They earnestly studied codp- 
eration and then spent four years try- 
ing to apply the underlying principles 
to Irish conditions. It was slow work 
for nothing of the kind had ever been 
tried before. Politicians of all kinds 
were afraid of the movement; church 
people, both Protestant and Catholic, 
looked on it with suspicion; and the 
merchants did their best to prejudice 
public sentiment. The methods Sir 
Horace and his friends used were to 
go out themselves and speak in the va- 
rious towns where they thought codp- 
eration might be applied with advan- 
tage. These were years of bitter dis- 
couragement. If the movement had 
not been based on right principles, it 
never would have succeeded. It was 
only after making fifty-one speeches 
that Sir Horace succeeded in organ- 
izing the first creamery. By 1894 
some thirty or forty codperative socie- 
ties, most of them creameries, had 
been formed. By this time Sir Horace 
and his friends had found that the 
work was too big for them, and so 
formed the Irish Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society. The smaller societies 
most of them have membership in this 
larger organization, whose business it 
is to foster the whole movement and 
to spread codperative principles all 
over Ireland, so that new societies 
may be formed. During the last few 
years of the nineteenth century and 
the first few years of the twentieth 
century, the greatest growth was made. 
At the present time, one-sixth of the 
farmers of Ireland are in it. Forty- 
five thousand farmers contribute to 
the codperative creameries, which 
produce $10,000,000 worth of butter 
yearly. Two hundred and thirty-seven 
agricultural credit societies loan a 
quarter of a million dollars annually 
to men who have little or no security 
to offer other than character. One 
hundred and sixty-eight agricultural 
coOperative societies buy, at wholesale 
prices, seed, fertilizers, machinery, 
groceries, and almost every imagin- 
able thing needed by farmers, the bulk 
of the business being about two-thirds 
of a million dollars annually. Then 
there are poultry societies, home in- 
custry societies, bee-keepers’ associa- 
tions, flax societies and miscellaneous 
organizations of various kinds. During 
the last few years, the I. A. O. S. has 
been trying to apply codperation to 
the insurance of live stock, the joint 
purchase and working of expensive 
machinery, and cow testing associa- 
Uons, The cattle insurance plan is in- 
teresting. It is hoped that contribu- 
tors te the coéperative creameries will 





BY HENRY A. WALLACE 


form themselves 
societies, which 


into local insurance 
will appoint valuers 


| 


to examine the health of all animals | 


to be insured. The premium is ex- 
pected to amount to about two per 
cent of the value, and in case of death 
two-thirds of the value will be paid to 
the owner. In case of sickness, the 
owner must call in the local valuers, 
who, in all probability, will be near 
neighbors of his, to inspect *the sick 
animal and decide whether or not a 
veterinarian should be called in, or 
whether the animal should be killed. 
Such societies as this have made a 
great success on the continent, and in 
many cases the premium rate has been 
even lower than 2 per cent. It will be 
noticed, however, that the low premium 
rate demands the most careful super- 
vision, and it is rather doubtful if we 
American farmers would submit to that 
until we had to. 


It was a great pleasure to visit the 
headquarters of the I. A. O. S., at the 
Plunkett House, in Dublin. First I 
met Mr. G. W. Russell, editor of the 
Irish Homestead, the paper which 
spreads codperative ideas over Ire- 
land. My grandfather, the editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, has long been a 
great admirer of Mr. Russell’s writ- 
ings, and often has me read them as 
models. I have long known, therefore, 
that Mr. Russell is a man of original 
ideas. 

To look at Mr. Russell is to like 
him. His eyes are rather wide. apart, 
and blue, and simple as a child’s. His 
brown hair and heavy, brown beard 
are mussed up just enough so that you 
feel that he is an artist, a poet, or 
something of that sort. His rather 
plain brown suit of clothes makes you 
know that this man is not a “dandy.” 
The office is something like fhe man, 
giving one the impression of brown- 
ness and of simplicity. It is not so 
very orderly, and there is no evidence 
of modern business equipment about 
it. On the walls are some sketches 
of which you infer that Mr. Russell is 
the artist. 

Mr. Russell has the curious idea that 
the object of this universe of ours is 
the greatest sum total of human hap- 
piness in the long run. To bring this 
about, he thinks the center of power 
should be shifted from the city to the 
farm. Farmers are the steadfast peo- 
ple, and, being such, they are the ones 
who may be trusted to govern. Toa 
corn belt farmer this talk sounds rath- 
er visionary, but it is from beliefs of 
this kind that they are securing prac- 
tical results in Ireland. In order that 
the farmer may have the big influence 
he should have in the nation, it is 
necessary that he be given ftNe control 
of his own business. This means that 
both landlord and middleman must be 





cut out. This applies not only to the 


Irish, but to other nationalities. Under 
modern Irish land laws it would seem 
that landlords are in a fair way soon 
to disappear. At the present time over 
60 per cent of Irish farms are owned, 
and the proportion is constantly in- 
creasing, due to a special fund set 
aside by the British government, to 
aid tenants in acquiring land at a year- 
ly expense of but very little more than 
rent. Mr. Russell's idea is that only 
the real producers, the manufacturers 


and the farmers should be making 
money. When the day comes that 
neither landlords nor middlemen w'll 


be absorbing farmers’ profits, it will 
be possible for farmers to settle down 
and develop a satisfactory social life. 
Good farming, properly organized on 
scientific and business principles to 
secure its full share of profit will have 
enough surplus wealth to develop a 
rural civilization. Then the true com- 
munal spirit will develop. Every in- 
dividual will feel that unless the com- 
munity moves forward he can not move 
forward. When that day comes, in- 
dividualism, which sallies forth to prey 
as it will, must die. In that day, rural 


life will be attractive, for there will 
be community halls and_ recreation 
rooms, and rural libraries. Here peo- 


ple will come together of an evening 
for games and music, and folk dances. 
Here they will discuss plans for mak- 
ing surroundings more beautiful. Oc- 
casionally they will give plays and en- 
tertainments of various kinds. As he 
let his fancy loose, the idea came to 
him that it might be well for the peo- 
ple of the rural community of the fu- 
ture to wear a distinct type of dress, 
possibly something like the traditional 
peasant dress. The Russian and Dutch 
peasant dresses are beautiful and use- 
ful, he said. 'n this connection he told 
the story of how once he had rather 
made fun at a public gathering of the 
ancient Irish dress. The next day an 
Irish girl came into his office dressed 
in the typical Celtic costume. He was 
greatly pleased with it, and must needs 
sketch it at once. 

Then he turned to me and suddenly 
asked: “Why don’t you in America 
develop a typical farming dress, one 
of which the farmers would be proud? 
The French workingman is proud of 
his blue blouse.” This was all new 
ground to me, There may be some- 
thing in it, but I had never thought of 
it before. 

I told him that our farmers wanted 
to be just as good as city people, and 
that they probably wold object to a 
distinct type of dress on that account. 
He admitted that there was something 
in that, that in fact the Irish peasant 
farmer needed it, for he had been 
ground under so long that the very 
best thing for him was to have the 
conveniences of the townsman in order 
to feel his equal. I told him that in 





Shade for 


Hogs do not like bright sunshine. 
Sunshine often blisters white hogs, 





and makes the ears of red and black 


the Hogs 


The picture shows a convenient type 
of colony hog house arranged so as to 
give shade. 
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hogs scurfy. It warms up fat hogs in 
@ way man can scarcely imagine. A 
fat man saves himself from danger of 
overheating by sweating, but the fat 
hogs cannot perspire. They must have 
shade or water, and of the two shade is 





preferable, 


shade in the pasture, artificial shade 
of some sort should by all means be 
provided. It takes only a few min- 
utes to knock together some boards 
and set them on posts so that very 
good shade is afforded at practically 
no cost and little bother. 


If there is no natural | 





America we had too much of this try- 
ing to be just as good as the other fel- 
low, or “keeping up with Lizzie,” as 
Wwe sometimes call it now. He agreed 
with me by saying that an Irish girl 
in a be-feathered Paris hat ¢s disgust- 
ing. I asked him if he believed in the 
standard of living aside from its brac- 
ing effect on the servile classes over 
there. He replied that he did not ex- 
cept insofar of course as a standard 
of living aids in the appreciation of 
the beautiful and the development of 
the intellect. ‘Really,’ he said, “the 
appreciation of the beautiful is the one 
abiding thing in life. The statues and 
temples of Greece, and the cathedrals 
of Europe are always beautiful. More- 
over, while these beautiful things were 
being made, people were drawn to- 
gether for generations.” 

Leaving Mr. Russell, I realized that 
in all our conversation, we had searce- 
ly touched the practical. This simply 
dressed, brown-bearded, blue-eyed man 
had drawn for me a beautiful picture 
of rural civilization, but had shown me 
nothing of the Irish Agricultufal Or- 
ganization Society. He gave me dim 
suggestions of farmers organized to- 
gether for their own good, and not for 
the good of cities; of farmers organ- 
ized from within to develop a rural 
civilization independent from the cit- 
ies. To his mind, higher humanity is 
the aim; a bigger life more worth 
while—and this means that in both 
the agricultural and the manufactur- 
ing world men must work together. 
Some day I feel that his dreams will 
come true, but by just what means I 
do not know. After my talk with him, 
I was all the more desirous of finding 
out definite facts concerning the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society. 


Getting Rid of Artichokes 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Will you please let me know 
through the columns of your paper 
how to get rid of artichokes on stubble 
ground and in corn fields?” 

The kind of artichoke to which our 
correspondent refers is probably a 
close relative to the ordinary prairie 
sunflower. It is a perennial which 
spreads both by seed and by fleshy 
underground root stocks. In ground 
where it grows well it can be got rid 
of only by methods similar to those 
used’ for Canada thistle and quack 
grass. This means cutting off all 
plants just below the surface of the 
ground once every week or ten days 
throughout at least the latter half of 
the growing season. The best way to 
dg this depends upon the size of the 
patch. In small patches a hoe may be 
used, but in larger patches the ground 
had best be summer fallowed and 
disked. In the corn field give clean 
cultivation, going through with a hoe 
after the corn is laid by. 








Corn, Rye or Barley for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have some rye and barley on hand, 
and as prices are quite low, I would 
like to know if it would pay me to sub- 
stitute the rye and barley for corn in 
the feeding of young pigs. tye is 
worth 48 cents per bushel, barley, 50 
cents, and corn, 55 cents. Would it 
pay to grind the rye and barley to feed 
in a slop?” 

At the prices per bushel mentioned 
by our correspondent, the value per 
cwt. is, rye, 86 cents; corn, 98 cents, 
and barley, $1.05. Extensive pig feed- 
ing experiments indicate that barley 
and rye have almost exactly the same 
kind of food value as corn, but that, 
pound for pound, they are only about 
nine-tenths as valuable: At the prices 
mentioned, it would seem that rye is 
slightly the cheapest of the three feeds. 
Unfortunately, it occasionally happens 
that hogs take a distaste to rye, espe- 
cially when it is fed in the form of a 
dry meal. It seems that the meal gums 
up their teeth. To avoid this, it has 
been suggested that rye meal be fed 
in the form of a thin slop. Our corre- 
spondent would make no mistake in 
feeding either of the three feeds. We 
suggest that he choose. a mixture _of 
three parts corn, two parts rye, aml 
one part barley. The barley and rye 
should, of course, be ground. 
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the market. Every part having to stand 
the best of material is used on the entire d 
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growth of grain is retarded or smothered 
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part of the soil. 








be adjusted to plant any small grain. 
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on the Van Brunt. 












so made that you can either drill or sow b 
Be progressive. 
The *‘Van Brunt” is ““The Drill.” 


Address JOHN DEERE 


esas/e _ 
NESE Ry, 


THE VAN BRUNT DRILL 


This is the lightest, but at the same time the strongest and most durable drill on 


/ is required to get maximum returns, as the Van Brunt Drill gives you and even flow 
| of seed into a furrow of uniform depth. It does not plant too much in spots so that 


not only poor returns, but is also a waste of seed. 


is the result of ““Van Brunt” seeding. This drill does not choke un and skip planting 
You are getting returns from every bit of your land. 
|| planted at uniform depth and is all up and ready for harvest at the same time. 


THE ACCURATE SEEDER 
{ The Van Brunt is the most accurate seeder on account of its construction. Can 


Each wheel drives half of the machine. 
Adjustable force-feed insures even flow from hopper 
Adjustable gate feed regulates this flow and prevents bunching. 


U PLANTS AT UNIFORM DEPTH 


You not only have an even flow of seed, but also plant it at uniform depth. 
Adjustable pressure springs on openers make furrow of even depth all the time. 
Closed boot delivery puts seed at bottom of furrow before soil can fall in. 
Brunt plants accurately in any soil that can be seeded. 

DISCS AND BEARINGS 


The “hard-working’’ part of any drill and on most drills soon gives out. 
We guarantee our disc bearings will last life-time of drill. 
that should happen to wear out, we will replace free of charge at our shops. 


GRASS SEED ATTACHMENT 
The “Van Brunt” can be furnished with grass seed attachment, tubes of which are 


To do so you must have. up-to-date implements to get results. 
Write us immediately for our new catalog 


Ask for package No. VB 2s. 
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account crowded. Such planting means 
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PLOW CO., Moline, Ill. 























When at the Iowa State Fair 


don’t fail to visit the One Minute Manufacturing Company’s exhibit. 
Newton Grain Grader and Cleaner in operation. 
own simple way of telling the story, learn how all kinds of grains and seeds may be 


accurately and cleanly separated and 
graded. This machine is a good invest- 
ment. It will pay foritself in one season 
—and you will be able to raise larger and 
better crops than you ever dreamed of 
raising. 


It Has Made Good 


because it is adapted to practically all 
kinds of grain and seed, and it does the 
work right because it is equipped with 
necessary screens to perform the work. 
Will separate oats from wheat, weeds 
from clover and grass seed. Give it a 
trial. Weguarantee it to give satisfaction. 


Our “Newton Low Down 
Manure Spreader” 


will bear the closest inspection. It con- 
tains many new features desired in a 
spreader. 


by using the best tools you gain the best results. 


ONE MINUTE MANUFACTURING CO., 





See the big 
Watch it, and by its 





Learn its story too—it will certainly interest you and convince you that ; 


Write for particulars. 


Newton, Iowa 








(GEL Scomobile Expert 





Our experts train you on real automobiles to become a successful Chaf- 
feur, Repairman, Tester, Demonstrator or Salesman. 
The next five weeks’ course starts Sept. 8th. 


guaranteed. 
the personal direction of Mr. H. F. Edwards. 
full information. 


PEORIA SCHOOL OF 


Dept. B, 





Practical experience 
Conducted under 
Write to-day for catalog and 








MOTORING 
PEO 


RIA, ILLINOIS 





Preventing Grasshoppers On 
Young Alfalfa 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T expect to sow some alfalfa, but 
am afraid of grasshoppers. What can 
I do to exterminate them?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
begin by spraying the vegetation 
around his alfalfa fteld with a poison 
mixture made from one pound of white 
arsenic, one pound caustic or washing 
soda, one gallon cheap molasses, and | 
eight gallons of water. Boil the white | 
arsenic and soda together in two gal- 
lons of water,and as soon as dissolved 
add the syrup. Dilute just before 
using. We would lightly spray all of 
the vegetation surrounding the field 
with this poison spray. If the grass- 
hoppers are still seen to be thick when 
the alfalfa is coming up, we would 
scatter around the edge of the field a 
poison mash made from one pound of 
white arsenic or Paris green, twenty 
pounds of bran and two quarts of 
cheap molasses. The poison and bran 
should be mixed together dry, and then 
moistened with the molasses which in 
the meantime has been diluted with a 
gallon of water. We would scatter 
this mash in the evening of a cloudy 
day so that it will not dry out so 
quickly and lose its power of poison- 
ing the hoppers. 

After the grasshoppers 
tacked the alfalfa, the only 
method of combating them is the 
hopper-dozer. This consists of a pan 
containing kerosene, set on runners 
At the back of the pan is set up sheet 
iron four or five feet high, or 
cloth is stretched across. The idea is 
that such a pan dragged across the al- 
falfa will cause the grasshoppers to fly 
up against the backstop and then fall | 
into the kerosene. The hopper-dozer |; 


has been used with excellent success 





have at- 
practical | 
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in Kansas 


Plowing Stubble 


writes: 





A correspondent 

“How early can stubble be 
for corn the next season?” 

Stubble may be plowed any time 
from now on. Those who wish to plow 
their stubble fields this summer or fall | 
will quite likely save themselves con- | 
siderable work and be able to do a bet- 
ter job of plowing if they will go onto 
the stubble fields with a disk harrow 
just as soon as they possibly can and 
give them a thorough disking. This 
will lessen evaporation and enable a 
good job of plowing to be done, when 
often if the stubble is not disked the 
ground will become so dry that plow- 
ing may be very difficult, and the field 
may break up quite cloddy. 


broken 





Portable Elevators 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to your mquiry as to my ex- 
perience with portable grain eleva- 
ters on the farm, I would say that 
these elevators are in such general use 
in this locality that you can hardly 
find a farmer who does not have one. 

From our experience, I may mention 
a few of the advantages which come 
from their use. They permit the build- 
ing of larger and higher cribs entirely 
doing away with the raised driveway 
floor which was a necessity when the 
grain had to be shoveled into the crib. 
They facilitate the building of corn 
cribs so that all of the available over- 
head space in the driveway can be 
utilized for small grain, being easily 
filled by using the elevator, and im- 
mediately removed. They make a dif- 
ference of perhaps a half cent per 
bushel on the price of corn husking. 
It is now almost impossible to hire 
huskers to scoop out the corn from the 
wagon. It has apparently increased 
the husking average from twenty to 
twenty-five bushels per day. One hun- 
dred to one hundred twenty-five bush- 
el averages are now not uncommon. 
The economy in unloading is especial- 
ly large where several teams are husk- 
ing at the same time. The elevator 
enables all of them to be unloaded 








| MAKE YOUR CAR GO 
FASTER AND EASIER 
AND LAST LONGER 


Friction uses up engine power, slows down 
your car, and wears it out. Cut down fric- 
F tion to the limit, speed up your car and save 
repairs by using Dixon’s Graphite 
Transmission and Differential 
Grease, No. 677 and other Dixon ¢ 
i Graphite Auto Lubricants. The @ 
* craphite stays in the bearings, prevents 5 
2 heating, noise and wear, and lengthens the 
” life and increases the mileage of your 4 
BA car. Write today forthe book, ““Lubri- gy 
“> cating The Motor,” No. 46, telling the £ 

% best lubricant for every auto bearing. 


A, Made in JERSEY CITY, N.J., JF 


by the 
JOSEPH DIXON , 
CRUCIBLE CO. 

























from a tank that is 
bound to get foul, 
when it costs but 5c 
a thousand gallons 
for pure water‘direct 
from well” with the 


PFAU 


Pneumatic 


Water System | 


The Pfau pump goes direct into well 
and supplies constant never-failing 
pressure. Just like drawing water from 
a bubbling spring. Forhardand soft water. 
No better farm fire protection known 
liigidly guaranteed. Send for catalog. 

A complete system in actual oper- 
ation will be exhibited at the lowa 
State Fair, Space No. 74, Machinery 
Hall. Don’t fail to see it. 

PFAU MFG. CO. 

801 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Ball Bearing Roller 


For the Old Sliding Gate 


| 





Takes the place of the old board cleat and makes 
the old gate run easy. Cheap, simple to put on. 


Woven Wire Fence Stretcher 


that stretches past the end post—takes up any amount 
of slack with one setting—has unlimited leverage 
and Self Adjusting Clamps. 

© lowa State Fair. 


See us at th 
RANKIN GATE BEARING CO., Des Moines, lowa 


ideal 
Seed Corn 
Racks 


Give pertect circulation of air all 
around the ear—corn dries quickly, 
naturally, every kernel saved—) 
lay the ears on the rack, no metal 
stuck in the ear to rust and corrode 
do not touch. Cheap, sim- 
ple and will last a life time. Take 
up the smallest amount of space 
ible. Used and recommended 
y seedmen and corn growers. Ask 
your dealer for the Ideal Racks ot 


write us E 
$1.50 for 240 Ear Capacity 
Free *‘How to Pick and Care fot 

Seed Corn.” Write today. 
THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1781 Leeust St. DES MOLNES, 10WA 











LOW-DOWN FARM TRUCKS m= 








within a very small space of time. 
Taking it all in all the farmers in 
this district regard the portable ele- 
vator as almost next to the grain 
binder as a labor saving machine. 


Wenow makes full line of both Steel- Wheel 
and Wood-Wheel Farm Trocks, and shall be 
pleased to furnish you ourfree catalog of same. 
| On account of the ease with which work cin 

de done with these trucks, they are fast com- 
ing into general use. Let us have your in- 






















uiry for prices. 
GaavANA RETAL WHEEL CO., Box 18, HAVANA, ILL. 
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R. E. W. PHILLIPS 
McLean Co., Il. 


' Please mention this paper when writing: 
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The Pigs at the lowa Station 
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professor Evvard wants to know all 
that there is to be known about pigs. 
For several years past he has been 
experimenting at the Iowa Station with 
pigs of all kinds, but he has been espe- 
cally interested in brood sows and 
spring pigs on forage crops. 

Sixteen acres of rich second bottom 
jand are in the forage crop work. For 
the most part it is divided up into 
half-acre plots, but there are some 
quarter-acre plots, One June after- 
noon Mr. Evvard and I examined the 
different plots carefully. Here were 
four quarter-acre plots of blue grass 
supporting six pigs each. A month 
ago the twenty-four pigs were exactly 
alike, but now they are far different. 
The first lot has been getting corn 
alone on the ear. They look fairly well 
put there is a distinct difference be- 
tween them and the pigs of the next 
lot which have been getting ear corn 
and tankage. During the last month 
the corn alone pigs have gained a lit- 
tle less than a third of a pound a day, 
whereas the ear corn and tankage pigs 
have gained a little more than half a 
pound daily. It seems to pay to feed 
tankage in connection with ear corn 
to pigs on blue grass pasture. In the 
fourth lot the pigs are getting shelled 
corn in a self-feeder and tankage in a 
self-feeder. This particular self-feeder 
is a device which Mr. Evvard himself 
has worked up with Mr. Farnsworth, a 
practical man who is working with 
him. As may be seen from the pic- 
ture, it is very simple and any person 
can make one after a little experi- 
menting. The self-feeder seems worth 
while, for the pigs are in slightly bet- 
ter condition and the figures prove 
that they have gained nearly a tenth 
of a pound more per day than the pigs 
getting ear corn and tankage twice 
daily. The next lot, which is the best 
of all, having a noticeably better 
growth in every way than the other 
three lots, is getting shelled corn in a 
feeder, tankage in a feeder, and a mix- 
ture of ground oats and ground corn in 
a feeder. This lot has gained an aver- 
age of .8 of a pound daily during the 
last month. Just what the ground oats 
and ground corn add to the ration Mr. 
Evvard cannot say. We notice, how- 
ever, that the pigs came up to the 
ground oat and ground corn feeder, 
whereas they leave the tankage and 
shelled corn alone. The oat hulls they 
don’t think much of, for many of them 
have been nosed aside on the floor, 
The only pig which died came from 


this lot, and Mr. Evvard thinks it 
might have been due to irritation 
caused by the oat hulls. Nevertheless, 


the indications seem to be that for 
young pigs on blue grass pasture, tank- 
age in a self-feeder, corn in a self- 
feeder and a mixture of ground corn 
and oats in a self-feeder is a splendid 
ration. In this blue grass there is a 
little, but not very much, white clover, 
of which the pigs seem very fond. 
The blue grass is in head and the pigs 
have not pastured it at all close. 
Four half-acre plots of alfalfa are 
supporting ten spring pigs each. The 
experiment is much the same as on 
the blue grass. One lot is getting ear 
corn alone; another lot ear corn and 
tankage; another lot ear corn and 
tankage in a self-feeder; and the last 
and best lot shelled corn in a self- 
feeder and tankage in a self-feeder. 
For some reason these pigs on alfalfa 
have not done as well during the first 
month of their pasture life as the pigs 
on blue grass. Those getting ear corn 
alone made an average daily gain dur- 
ing the last month of only a fourth of a 
pound as compared with a third of a 
pound for the pigs getting, ear corn 
on blue grass. The pigs getting ear 
corn and tankage on alfalfa during the 
last month made not quite half a 
pound of gain daily as compared with 
a little over half a pound for the blue 
grass pigs. The pigs getting shelled 
corn in a self-feeder, and tankage in a 
self-feeder on alfalfa, made an aver- 
age of two-thirds of a pound daily 
fain, which is just a little more than 
Pigs similarly fed on blue grass. It 
Would seem from this one experiment 
that it might pay to feed tankage or 
Meat meal to young pigs on alfalfa. 
Professor Evvard says that early in 
the feeding period alfalfa often does 
not give as good results as blue grass, 
but as the season progresses the al- 











falfa is sure to beat it. The ten spring 
pigs to the half acre could not com- 
mence to keep down the alfalfa, and a 
first cutting of two tons to the acre 
was secured. 


A peculiar thing about some of the 
pigs.pasturing on alfalfa is their blis- 
tered ears, and in the case of several 
Hampshires, of their blistered white 
skins. This is especially noticeable in 
the lot getting ear corn alone. This is 
probably because their hair does not 
grow quite so thick and in this way 
protect the skin from the sun. A 
Hampshire has three combinations of 
skin and hair color. Most of the hair 
is black with black skin underneath. 
Most of the belt has white hair and 
white skin, while a small part of it 
has white hair and black skin. We 
are interested to see that the blister- 
ing on the Hampshires is to be found 
only where the hair is white and the 
skin white. It stops at once when it 
comes to the band of black skin and 
white hair, or black skin and black 
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hair. He is going to put some grease 
on soon if the pigs do not get well. 
There were two beautiful half-acre 
fields of yellow sweet clover nearly 
shoulder high. On each of these ten 
sows have been pastured during May 
and June. Apparently they have made 
scarcely a mark on it. The sows of 
one lot in addition to the sweet clover 
have been getting an average daily ra- 
tion of 14% pounds of corn. In the 
other lot they have been getting the 
corn and a little tankage in addition. 
The corn alone lot has gained an aver- 
age per sow during the last month of 
.9 pound, while the tankage lot has 
gained an average of 13 pounds. A lit- 
tle white sweet clover is scattered 
through the yellow sweet clover, and 
we are interested in comparing the 
taste of the two. I can see but little 
difference, but Mr. Evvard thinks that 
the yellow sweet clover is a little less 
bitter. It is plainly to be noticed that 
the white sweet clover is the ranker 
grower and does not branch out so 
































The self-feeder. 











Barrel hog waterer. 











much. The yellow sweet clover is in 
full bloom, but the white sweet clover 
will not be in bloom for a week yet. 
Mr. Evvard’s plan is to let this sweet 
clover go to seed. I would not be sur- 
prised if it would yield as much as ten 
bushels per acre. The seed has been 
selling for about the same as alfalfa, 
and if it continues to do so, sweet clo- 
ver should make a very profitable crop 
indeed, furnishing good forage early in 
the season, and a money crop late in 
the summer. 


The half-acre plot with the bean-like 
plants coming up in drills about eight 
inches apart was seeded to New Era 
cowpeas at the rate of a bushel and a 
fourth per acre about three weeks ago. 
Next to it is the plot seeded to Mich- 
igan Favorite cowpeas. Both are doing 
very well but the New Era cowpeas 
seem to have a slight advantage for 
many of the Michigan Favorites have 
wilted off just at the surface of the 
ground. Another plot also has in it 
bean-like plants, but these are hairy. 
They are Black Beauty, or Ebony soy 
beans. The cowpea and soy bean lots 
will be allowed to grow until late in 
August when the hogs will be turned in. 

There is a beautiful field of beard- 
less barley and another of spring 
wheat. With the barley has been seed- 
ed rape. The barley is nearly in the 
milk and the pigs are soon to be 
turned in on it. The rape is not show- 
ing up so very strong as yet, but when 
the barley is out of the way it no 
doubt will come along in good shape. 
The rape and ots plot looks fine, and 
the rape is slightly stronger in it than 
the barley plot. I am wondering 
which will make the more pork per 
acre, the oats and rape or the barley 
and rape. Everything considered, the 
rape alone plots look better to me than 
any of the others. These plots are a 
solid mass of rape about fourteen 
inches high and the hogs will be turned 
in on them in a few days. The seed 
cost of the rape plot is only thirty-five 
cents per acre, which is much less 
than any of the others. There are 
four of the rape plots and Mr. Evvard 
hopes to conduct on them a similar 
line of experiments to that which he 
is conducting on the blue grass and 
alfalfa. 

These low growing, yellowish-green 
plants in rows are peanuts. Mr. Ev- 
vard knows that peanuts have been 
used with great success as hog pas- 
ture in the southern states and he is 
trying them out in Iowa, although he 
doesn’t expect to get a great deal from 
them. In this next plot is sorghum 
seeded at the rate of 100 pounds per 
acre. Sorghum produces an abundance 
of fairly good hog pasture during the 
late summer. In the next plot is German 
millet. Early in the season it grew a 
little faster than the sorghum, but now 
the sorghum is slightly ahead. The 
millet has a shallow root system, and 
Mr. Evvard has his doubts about turn- 
ing hogs in on it for fear they will tear 
the plants up by the roots. 

This is Mr. Evvard’s fourth year ex- 
perimenting with forage crops for hogs 
under Iowa conditions. At the end of 
this time he should surely know a lit- 
tle something about the best way to 
pasture hogs. In Bulletin 136 of the 
fowa Station, which may be had free 
on application, he tells about the re- 
sults secured during the years 1910 and 
1911. The 1912 results have not yet 
been published. They indicate that 
blue grass and white clover pasture 
has a higher value than some people 
have been inclined to give it. Blue 
grass pasture supported twenty-seven 
hogs for 180 days, during which time 
they made an average daily gain of one 
pound, and returned, with hogs at 6c 
a pound, 82c for each bushel of corn 
consumed. These pigs besides getting 
ear corn, got one part in eight of tank- 
age or meat meal. The alfalfa hogs 
getting ear corn alone, gained only 
two-thirds of a pound daily, but they 
returned for each bushel of corn eaten, 
84c. Moreover, the alfalfa supported 
45 pigs to the acre for 190 days as com- 
pared with 27 pigs for 180 days on the 
blue grass pasture. Some people claim 
that pigs on alfalfa pasture need no 
other grain than corn. But last year’s 


} experiments by Mr. Evvard indicate 


that it pays to add tankage or meat 
meal, for the lot which had one part in 
fifteen of tankage or meat meal added 
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Hatter all, there’s no driving 


rw 


4 yetcapable of carrying the heaviest load. Only 


4 light-running surrey you will always be proud of. 


1 Sold by best dealers 


J If there is no Kratzer dealer near you, write 








quite equal to a good carriage, 
behind a fine pairof horses. And re- 
member, you can't afford to risk the 
safety of your wife and children in a 
cheaply -built carriage. Get a good, 
reliable surrey while you are atit: geta 
carriage thatcombinesstyvleand beauty 
with comfort and absulute dependability. 


KR emstk 
CARRIAGES 


are best—and cheapest in the end. They are 
made right herein Des Moines, by men who know 
exactly how to build a carriage to stand bard 
travel on our Middie West rdads. The tires are 
“hot set’ by hand. Thesprings are very flexible 


* 


the finest seasoned hickory is used. Backs and 
cushions covered w ith all-woo! broadcioth or 
genuine leather. Anelcgant. roomy, easy -rix ling, 





us direct for prices aud important facts about 
Carriages. 


KRATZER CARRIAGE CO. 
102 W. First Street des Moines, Towa 





























housands of these porta- 
bie, rust proof eee 
now in use. veryone 
5 ing satisfaction. 


GRAIN BINS IN 9 


Can be partitioned to 
store 20r more ~~ of 
a" at once, 

eld combines all good 
features found in other, 
makes and has several 
new improvements. 


suas THE NORTHFIELD BIN 
Cost Every Season we 


Costs but a trifle more than wood and 
manent. Insures your valuable Fie] a 
dampness, rats, thieves, etc. 

preserve your grain better than the best wooden bin. 
Is ventilated through floor and sides, under eaves 
and by cupola. Hoids flax or any small grain and is 
easily converted into a vermin proof corn crib. 
Anchor bolts make it wind proof. Only bin with a 
perfectly smooth rain proof floor. Side and floor 
sections connected by patent interlockin _ Cleats. 
Easiest and quickest to set up. Sections al! inter- 
changeable. Cannot get mixed. The werden st bin of 
its size. Built to stand rough usage. Most reason- 


ion Guaranteed 
Write direct to factory for FREE mane mg eof sheet 
metal, catalog, prices and easy payment terms. 


Northfield Iron Company, 
116 Water St, Northfield, Minn. 
Mfrs.SanitaryWellCurbing. GuaranteedHogTroughs 






























































The Heider Tractor | 
Again Leads Them AIL& 


Runs Successfully on Either Gas- 
oline, Motor Spirits or Kerosene 


We have solved the fuel problem successfully. A sim- 
pie device permits the use of either Gasoline, Motor 
Spirits or Kerosene at all speeds and puts our , ‘ 
tractor in a class all by itself. A gallon of 
kerosene runs the Heider Tractor longer 
than a gallon of gasoiine, and develops 
the same power, thereby doing the 
same work at less cost than any other 
tractor on the market. 


~The Heider Tractor 
\ Pays for Itself. 














pu 
man tractor manufactured. Inve: tigate before buy- 
ing. Write today for free book on Tractor Farming. 
HEIDER MFG. CO., °45 Maio St., CARROLL, 10WA, 





Save draft—save repairs 
Don’t rut roads or fiekis. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of Wheels and wagons. 


Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elim St., Quincy, Mi. 


to the daily ration gained nearly half 
again as fast and returned 92c per 
bushel for each bushel of corn fed as 
compared with 84c when corn only 
was fed. 

Last year rape fave practically as 
good results as alfalfa. It supported 
only 25 hogs per acre for 160 days, but 
the daily gains averaged nearly a 
pound and the return per bushel of 
corn varied from Sic to 94c depending 
upon how much tankage was fed with 
the corn When ear corn alone was 
used, the average daily gains were 
only .8 of a pound, but the returns per 
bushel were %4c; when one part in 
fifteen of tankage was added, the av- 
erage daily gains were .93 pounds, but 
the returns per bushel were only 91c; 
and when one part in ten of tankage 
was added, the average daily gain was 
96 pounds and the return per bushel 
87c. 

Sorghum last year did not give very 
good results. It supported 60 pigs per 
acre for 96 days, but the average daily 
gain was only .55 pounds, and the re- 
turn per bushel of corn 85c, when one 
part in six of tankage was added to 
the ration. Soy beans gave poorer 
results than the sorghum. The aver- 
age daily gain was nearly .8 of a pound, 
but the net return per bushel of corn 
was only 66c. 

We went around to the pens where 
the hogs fattening on dry lot are kept. 
They will weigh perhaps 300 pounds. 
There were four lots of them and Mr. 
Evvard took me from one lot to the 
next without telling me how each was 
fed. The first lot was growthy but 
did not seem so very fat. The next 
lot was chuffy, very fat, and there was 
a very good growth of hair on all the 
pigs. The third lot looked very much 
the same as the second lot but had 
larger growth and was not so chuffy. 
The fourth lot had a good growth and 
was in good condition to market. The 
fifth lot was almost as good. After 
looking over the lots Mr. Evvard told 
me that one lot had got a ration of 
corn and skim milk, equal parts by 
weight. Another had got corn and 12 
per cent of oil meal; another corn and 
7 per cent of a mixture of oil meal and 
tankage; another corn and 5 per cent 
of tankage; another corn and tankage 
in a self-feeder. I was not surprised 
when he told me that the first lot had 
received the corn and skim milk. They 
were the most growthy lot of all and 
Mr. Evvard told me had made the best 
gains, although they were not fat 
enough to market yet. Neither was I 
surprised when he told be that the sec- 
ond lot had been getting corn and oil 
meal. This was fat and ready to mar- 
ket but had made smaller gains than 
any of the other lots. The fourth lot 
which was also ready to market, had 
been getting corn and 5 per cent of 
tankage. This had made almost as 
good gains as the pigs getting corn and 
skim milk and was now in tip top 
condition. For some reason the pigs 
getting corn and tankage in a self- 
feeder were not quite so good as those 
getting 5 per cent of tankage. They 
had started out eating about 10 per 
cent of tankage, but had gradually 
grown less fond of it and were now 
eating about 5 per cent. The figures 
indicated that this lot stood third, 
coming next after the corn and tank- 
age lot and ahead of the corn and 7 
per cent oil meal and tankage. What 
the final results on these pigs will be 
Mr. Evvard does not know, but he is 
inclined to think that the corn and 5 
per cent tankage lot will run a close 
race with the corn and skim milk lot. 
The indications are, according to him, 
that when tankage can be had for $59 
a ton skim milk is not worth more 
than 25c a hundred as feed for fatten- 
ing pigs. 

In a lot to themselves he pointed 
out to me two interesting sows. For 
seven months after they were weaned 
they got only corn alone. During this 
time they gained very little in weight, 
but they increased steadily in height. 
The seven months’ starvation on mus- 
cle building materials ended early last 
winter, and at that time a supplement 
containing muscle builder was added. 
The sows now looked to me to be 
in fairly good shape and I expressed 
my appreciation of them to Mr. Ev- 
vard. He called my attention to the 
fact that their bones were small and 
weak and that they were of a chuf- 
fy type. In fact, they reminded me 
very much of the small, fat type of 
Poland China. Mr. Evvard told me 
that it was impossible to breed these 
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it’s Cheaper to Build a Concrete Feeding 
Floor Than Waste Sixty Cent Corn 


When you feed on the ground, much of the grain is trampled in 
the dirt and lost. That means more feed—and less profit on 
your stock. Concrete feeding floors save every bit of the grain. 
They are easy to build, and are permanent; free from rat holes, 
disease germs and dampness. Concrete floors save labor and 
keep the stock in healthier condition. Build them of 


Universal is always uniform in color, fineness and setting qualities. 
For detailed information on building concrete floors or. for 


any other kind of concrete work, write our nearest office. Our 
booklet “Concrete in the Barnyard” is free for the asking. 


August 15, 1913 
an 





Universal Portland Cement Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Frick Building 
Plants on Che Chicago and Pittsburgh 


MINNEAPOLIS 
rity _ Building 























‘The Modern System 


of Drainage 


To Drain Your 
Wet Lands 
Quickly At 
Small Cost 

USE 


American 
Drain Heads 


—No Surface Outlet 
—No Engineer 
—No Long Ditches 
—No Big Tile Bills 


For Ful! Information and Name of 
Dealer Near You, Write 











AMERICAN DRAINAGE CO. 


635 7th St., DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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sows until muscle builder had been 
added to the ration. 

Mr. Evvard seems to enjoy experi- 
menting With brood sows more than 
apy other class of animals. By ob- 
sel ioe vegge hog men have found out that 

tain rations give fairly good re- 
cure but there has been practically 
no accurate experimental work. Mr. 
Evvard’s ambition is to learn all about 
the different factors which enter into 
the making of the strong, healthy lit- 
ter He has already demonstrated 
that under ordinary conditions one of 
the cheapest and most practical ra- 
tions is twelve parts of ear corn to 
one part of tankage. Alfalfa and skim 
milk are also splendid brood sow feeds 


and he would by all means use them 
jnstead of part of the tankage if local 
conditions and the cost price war- 
ranted. 


At the present time Mr. Evvard is 
thinking of attacking a new problem in 
prood sow feeding. His former ex- 
periments led him to believe that one 
of the reasons why corn alone is such 
a poor feed for brood sows is because 
it is lacking in calcium, that element 
which is the main ingredient in lime, 
and which goes so largely to make up 
bone. It also seems to aid in the for- 
mation of body cells. This winter he 
is going to feed some of his sows cal- 
cium carbonate which is the same as 
ground lime rock; some of them cal- 
cium chloride; some calcium acetate; 
some calcium phosphate; some cal- 
cium citrate; and some other calcium 
salts. All sorts of unexpected things 
are likely to happen when these salts 
are added to the ration. Some of them 
it is feared may set free acids which 
will interfere with digestion. The idea 
of the whole thing is to get calcium 
into the system without setting free 
harmful acids. In experimenting last 
winter it was found that it would not 
do to feed ordinary lime rock at the 
same time with other food, but rath- 
er it should be given at noon with 
but a small quantity of food. I was 
rather inclined to make fun of Mr. 
Evvard’s calcium experiments because 
they seemed somewhat impractical. 
He thinks, however, that good results 
are likely to come from them, results 
which not only have a bearing for the 
practical hog man, but for human be- 
ings as well. It seems that meat, po- 
tatoes, bread, and many of the common 
foods of human beings are sadly lack- 
ing in calcium. German doctors claim 
that school children are often pale 
because of the lack of calcium in their 
ration, and that therefore they have a 
craving for such abnormal substances 
as chalk, plaster, etc. The claim is 
also made that pregnant women be- 
cause there is not enough calcium in 
the ration to form the bones of their 
unborn young, take the needed ma- 
terial from their teeth, and for that 
reason such women often have teeth 
trouble. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to experiment with any satisfaction 
upon human beings. By experiment- 
ing on sows Mr. Evvard hopes to find 
the best form in which to give calcium. 
The hog’s digestive system is very 
much like that of the human being, 
and the inference will be that this form 
of calcium should also be the form for 
human beings. The doctors have been 
advising the giving of calcium salts 
with meals, but if Mr. Evvard’s experi- 
ments are borme out in the future, it 
May be that they will change their 
opinion. It is all very interesting and 
it may be that some day the practical 
hog feeder will be giving his brood 
soWs every noon in a thin slop a little 
calcium citrate, or some other calcium 
salt of similar outlandish name, and in 
this way secure bigger boned, healthier 
pigs than ever before. 

Mr. Evvard is looking into the hog- 
ging down corn proposition and hopes 
to have out a bulletin this month which 
will be of value to hog men. There 
have been some experiments in hog- 
down corn at the Iowa Station, 
and moreover, Mr. Evvard has sent out 
a list of questions to several hundred 
Jowa farmers. A symposium of their 
Opinions will be of immediate value 
and interest. 

The state has been giving Mr. Ev- 
vard $6,000 a year to experiment with. 
Last year his books balanced at $20,000 
showing that he had turned this sum 
over three times. The biggest item in 
experimental work is labor. A man 
who has the ability to weigh animals 
and feed accurately at stated intervals 
commands wages of from $40 to $75 
per month. It takes three or four of 
them the year around. Then there 
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must be a man or two at work in the 
office putting down figures in the note- 
book, checking things up, and seeing 
that affairs are kept straight generally. 
All in all, an experimentalist has a big 
job before him. He must lay out prac- 
tical experiments of value to the farm- 
ers of the state; he must manage those 
under him so that they are doing their 
work accurately and well; he must 
write bulletins conveying to the farm- 
ers of the state in a way easily 
grasped, just what he has learned; he 
must keep in touch with the scientific 
world; and he must keep in touch with 
the practical farmer. But the work is 
fascinating, for by means of it a man 





may learn things which the world has 
never known before. 





Clover and Timothy Pastures 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“How can I get a pasture off a piece 
of ground that was sown to clover and 
timothy a year ago last spring? The 
timothy has not yet made its appear- 
ance. I took off the first crop of clover 
in June. Can I get a pasture by sow- 
ing timothy after I take the second 
crop of clover? I want to pasture this 
piece of ground next year.” 

As a rule, timothy does not make 





very much of a showing in the first 
crop, provided there is. a full stand 
of clover. If the timothy seed was 
good, there ought to be a heavy stand 
of timothy on this piece of ground next 
year. If our correspondent cannot find 
any timothy within a few weeks after 
he has taken off the second crop of 
clover, probably it would pay him toe 
sow six or eight pounds of timothy 
to the acre. If he has a disk drill, he 
can put it in with this, or he can sow 
broadcast and then run over the field 
with a heavy h-errow. If the soil is in 
the right condition, this will cover it. 
In this way he ought to get a good 
stand of timothy next year. 
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Save Jobber’s and 
Dealer’s Profits 


Why be at the mercy of local price fixers 
when you can get the finest soft coal in the world 
direct from the mine at mine prices? 


any unknown, wasteful, 


guality at a lower price? 


Tecumseh Coal 


is known far and wide to be of highest quality. 
values as you should before buying anywhere, you will appreciate 
these facts—we guarantee to deliver you Tecumseh coal contain- 
ing 13,400 British Thermol Units per pound on 14-inch lump, 
That means real heating 
value for every pound of coal you buy here—and we guarantee it. 


We Guarantee Quality— Guarantee to 
Ship on Date Specified— Guarantee 


with only 9% ash and 9% moisture. 


poor grade that may 
be “worked off” in your town, when you can 
come to headquarters and get coal of guaranteed 
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Why take 
Sept. Ist. 
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Mine Price Only 
$1.00 Per Ton 


and up, according to grade needed. You can order 
any amount, from one car-load up, at present low 
prices and have it shipped any time you say before 
If you don’t need a whole car yourself, 
(about 25 tons) get some neighbors to order with 
you and divide up. 


This way you get any amount 


you want, when you want it, at rock bottom price 


If you know coal 


anyway. 


today. 


to Ship at Contract Price 


You can’t beat this service anywhere at any price. 
If you question our responsi- 
bility, just remember that our advertisement wouldn't be in this 
If still in doubt, ask 


a mere promise. It’s all guaranteed. 


paper if we didn’t live up to every statement. 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 


And it isn’t 
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too sure for you to miss it. 


MARTIN-HOWE COAL COMPANY 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 
1902 McCormick Building, Chicago 


From Mines Near 
Vincennes, Indiana 


Write for Delivered Prices—aAll 
Freight Paid to Your Station 


No matter where you live our mine price will show you a 
big saving on your Coal supply for next year. 
That puts you under no obligation. 
bors about it, if you don’t want as much as 25 tons. 
The saving is too great, the coal too good, the service 


Let us figure 
Ask your neigh- 
Write 


Address 
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other sizes in 
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Sold Direct 


x sondeeence 


-an offer made a posate ie by my increased production. Act —_ -thes 
‘or 60 days only. Wri speci 
thats oc bei you get your rerine partly or myer bg without cost to you in 


™ ALLOWAY 


GASOLINE 


. a 
I can ship you any size from 134 
either stationary or mounted on hand or horse portable trucks 
or equipped with wood-sawing outfit. Over30,000in actual use today 
in all sections of the country and 31 foreign countries, and all soldon 
a positive 30 day Free Trial Privilege backed by a $25,000 legal bond 
and a 5 year warranty on materials. 


Save $50 to $300 


" er LIDS 
Yes sir, you can positively save that much or more 


by buying your gasoline engines direct from the manufacturer. 
am out to triple my gasoline engine business andI’m going to 
do it because Iam making three engines where I formerly made one and 
I’m making prices shat are selling themlike wild-fire. BeforeI started mpeg ta 
Pe, an tact arg re Bog hmig he gality to the" ‘See ne 5° ° Micdelwhich I put on the 
market of the unheard of price of only $11 i J - 5 
Now § Am Making a Still Bigger Cet eer eee 


Here’s your chance to get 





et $225 to $500 for S 





an pe i year ata Brice never be- 
se prices 
- Ih, sy et 


ite me today for my big engine catalog an 


ENGINES 


H. P. to 15 H. P. 





ired and new, special 19 





2 M f “4 } 
Free Service Department: cree tetas 


how > install and use your engine and equipment to th 
e 


it possi- 
is service is free to users of Galioway engines. 





MM H En 7 tells all about the complete Galloway line 
y Big - gine Catalog fos. big Fumping Engine Catalog shows 

specia ou 8. 
desired & mepeciat 1913 citer Do it before you lay this paper down. Just sddress: 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., WM. GALLOWAY CO., 225 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 


aon game doy order lie received from either Waterloo. Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bufoee 


Write today for catalog 
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America’s First Car 
again First—in the use of 


the Electric Gear Shift 


The history of the Haynes Car is the history 
of the automobile in America. It was the original gasoline 
car—it has always been the first in bringing out big improvements such as are mentioned 
herein. And now the Haynes is again First, with the wonderful Vulcan Electric Gear Shift 


as Standard Equipment. Don’t buy a car until you have seen this new improvement. 


Simply press push-buttons—electricity shifts gears 


To run the Haynes is as simple as ringing a door- 
Simply press a button and electricity does the rest. No lever 
to pull, when you want to change speed. 
ence this means—when you climb hills, or hit deep sand. 
wonderful Vulcan Electric Gear Shift makes learning to run a car 
90% easier, makes driving so safe and simple, that the most nerv- 
ous woman thoroughly enjoys it. 


e e e 

Electric starting and lighting, too 
Completely controlled by electricity. 
pumped without work—the gasoline is. pressure feed—the wide 
doors, seats and bodies and thick cushions mean complete comfort. 
Collins curtains are adjustable from the seat. 
both front and rear, is good-sized package space. 
Write for the “Complete Motorist”—e wonderful automobile book—by Elwood Haynes 
In this book Mr. Haynes, the creator of the first American car, tells you the big things to know about an automo- 
bile; tells what the different parts are for and what you ought know about them; tells how to runa car so as to get 


the most miles and enjoyment forthe least money. It will be well worth your while to send for a copy of this book 
today, especially if you are thinking of buying a motor car. 


Haynes Automobile Company, 23 Main St., Kokomo, Indiana 


~~ 


Think what a conveni- 


The 


The tires are 


Under the floors, 
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The first gasoline-driven American-made car 

The first two-cylinder opposed motor car. 

The first user of aluminum in crank case. 

The first to use nickel steel in axles. 

The first side door car. 

The first to use throttling carburetor. 

The first to use make and break spark. 

The first to use the jump spark. 

The first to use electric ignition. 

The first to use a magneto. 

The first to use the double independent sys- 
tem of ignition, through two sets of 
spark plugs. 


Haynes Firsts 








Proven on country roads 


There will be no more beautiful cars on the road 
than the new Haynes models, with their long sweeping lines. Back 
of their convenience and beauty is the same, time-tested reliability 
that has always been built into Haynes cars—and you get it all for 


a moderate price. 


Model 26, 65 h. p., wheelbase 130 in., 6-cylinder, 2-passenger roadster, 4- 
passenger straight-line, or 5-passenger touring car, 
Model 27, 65 horse power, wheelbase 136 inches, 6-cylinder, 6-passenger 
straight-line, or 7-passenger touring car. 
Model 28, 48 h. p., wheelbase 118 inches, 4-cylinder, 2-passenger roadster, 
4-passenger straight-line, 5-passenger touring car, $1985; coupe, $2700. 
Hand levers optional on each model at $200 reduction. 


Send a postal today to 


See your dealer at once. 






$2700; coupe,. $3200. 





$2785; limousine, $3850. 






















Two Squash Pests 


An lowa correspondent sends us 
several gray squash bugs about half 
an inch long, and a white, brown- 
headed grub about an inch long. He 
lentes: 
} “These insects are bothering our 
‘squash vines and have been for several 
‘years. The ground around the roots 
‘is covered with these bugs. After 
they have been on for a few days the 
‘vines begin to die. We pulled up a 
‘vine at the roots and found several 
grubs in it just at the level of the 
ground. These grubs do not bother 
the vines until they begin to blossom. 
Any information about these pests will 
be thankfully received, as they have 
done a great deal of damage in past 
years. The bugs and the grubs are 








both on the plants, but we do not know 
whether they have any connection.” 

Most of us are familiar with the 
gray squash bug, or stink bug. When 
full grown it is several times as large 
as the striped melon beetle, and the 
color is much different. Squash bugs 
hurt the vines by sucking the plant 
juices. When they suck they inject a 
kind of poison into the plant which 
soon causes its death. Squash bug 
eggs are laid on the under side of the 
leaves. They are brown in color and 
hatch in a week or two into small 
squash bugs which rapidly grow into 
the adult form. 

There is no very practical way of 
killing squash bugs. The young bugs 
may be killed by spraying with a 10 
per cent solution of kerosene emulsion, 
but the old bugs cannot be killed by 
any spray which is not strong enough 








to hurt the plants. About the only 
practical method of control after the 
bugs have started their attack is hand 
picking, both of the bugs and of the 
eges. This combined with spraying 
with kerosene emulsion when the bugs 
are young, will hold the pest in check. 
As soon as the squashes are harvested 
the vines should be gathered together 
and burned. This will reduce the 
number for the next year. 

The white grub is entirely a differ- 
ent pest. It is known as a squash- 
vine-borer. A moth lays its eggs in 
the early summer. The young borer 
goes up and down the center of the 
stem, often causing the death of the 
affected plant. 

The borer is an even more difficult 
pest to combat than the squash bug. 
After the borer starts its damage, the 
only practical thing is to locate where 





it is at work and cut it out. To pre 
vent damage in coming years, it is 
well to harrow infested squash fields 
in the fall so as to bring the cocoons 
to the surface where they will be ex- 
posed to cold winter weather. This 
should be followed by deep plowing in 
the spring so that those cocoons which 
are still alive will be buried so deep 
that the moths cannot get to the sur- 
face. It also does some good to plant 
some early squashes as a crop for the 
pest. 

In combating all kinds of squash in- 
sects pains should be taken to rake up 
all rubbish in the fall and burn it. 





One of the best possible ways to 
learn about Iowa is to attend the Iowa 
State Fair. If you come this year, 
August 20th to 28th, you will be more 








proud of your state than ever before. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 

4 bow it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
fern animalse—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and mauy more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or ‘ants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us, 
pra SS 

















Seeing the Fair 


If you go to the state fair this year 
you will see many interesting things 
al i have a fine time. There will be 

tting horse races, bands, driv- 
fireworks, acrobats, and 

usands of people. Any live boy can 

oy these things without being told 
how. 
f you had three days to look over 
the fair how would you spend them? 
O: course you would spend some time 
watching the races and those other en- 
joyable things which everyone likes to 
see, But there is much time left and 
that is the time I fear you will not use 


horses, 








tions of the men in charge of the ex- 
hibits. At first they may not pay 
much attention to you because you are 
a boy, but if they see that you are in 
earnest and are really trying to learn 
something they will, nine times out of 
ten, do their best to help you. 

If you have no silo at home, look 
over the different makes. Compare 
the average cost of a stave silo with 
the concrete and with hollow tile silos. 
Watch the way the different silage 
cutters work and ask how much they 
cost and how many tons of corn fod- 
der they will handle in an hour. 

If you have the old kerosene lamps 
at home it will be interesting to look 
into the different kinds of lighting 
plants. You should find out the orig- 
inal cost of a carbide plant as com- 
pared with gasoline or electric stor- 
age batteries. Find out the cost of 
upkeep and the comparative safety. 

Be a living question mark. Don’t be 
discouraged when you can’t find out 
something, but go somewhere else 
where you can. Pick up all the book- 
lets and other literature telling about 
the different kinds of machinery. 
watch closely when demonstrations 


Pal 





enough so that as long as you live you 
can call to mind just how they look. 
Look over every part of their bodies 
and see just what it is that makes 
them fine animals. Then store that im- 
pression away in your mind as some- 
thing which you intend to breed to- 
ward if you ever raise that kind of 
animals. 

No matter whether you are particu- 
larly interested in live stock, in ma- 
chinery, or some other branch of 
farming, you should spend some time 
at the building where the agricultural 
college has its exhibits. Here you 
will find hundreds of interesting things 
of different kinds. Probably you will 
find a soil map which illustrates how 
the soils in your county are different 
from those of other counties of the 
state. You will find suggestions on 
the different ways to grow farm crops. 
You will have a chance to find why it 
is that rotation and manure increase 
the crop yields. The men in charge 
of the college exhibits will be very 
glad to answer any questions you may 
ask. 

The most interesting thing at a fair 
is the people. As far as I know there 








to the best advantage. Very few boys 
know how to look over a fair. Most 
boys wander around, scarcely knowing 
where they are going, They stop here 
to throw balls at the nigger babies; 
they take a try at ringing canes; they 
collect postal cards and souvenirs; 
they drink pop or artificial cider; and 
if they still have time they poke 
around the hog, sheep, cattle and horse 
barns a little and perhaps look at the 
automobiles and the latest farm ma- 
chinery for an hour or so. This way 


of looking at a fair is fun for a while, 


but after a time you get tired. Besides 
it doesn’t take long to spend most of 





Boys of the Judging Contest. 


are given so that you may learn some- 
thing of the ease with which different 
kinds of machinery work. 

Perhaps you are interested in live 
stock, rather than machinery. In that 
case you will want to spend much of 
your time around the judging pavilion 
and down among the barns. The way 
things are arranged now it is a little 
hard to learn much at the average 
state fair by looking at the stock in 
the judging pavilion. You will not be 
allowed inside, but will have to stand 
or sit around the edge of the judging 
ring. If you watch closely you may 
learn something of the way the judges 





is no definite way of watching them 


and learning human nature. When you 
have nothing else to do and are tired 
you might sit down in some out of the 
way place and watch the crowds as 
they go by. Notice the expressions on 
their faces. You might wonder where 
they came from and why they are vis- 
iting the fair. If you have a chance 
without pushing yourself too much 
forward you might pick up chance ac- 
quaintances and talk with them, find- 
ing out where they are from, why 
they came to the fair, and what they 
have found particularly interesting. 
Of course you may not go to the 








your money on the pop, ice cream, 
higger babies, etc. I want to tell you 
ot another way to see a fair which, in 
the long run will do you more good. 
If you have three days, you might take 
otf the first day to look over the fair 
as a whole and to have a good time. 
But the second and third days I think 
it would be well for you to start using 
four eyes and your mind in a serious 


Way. 
_ Are you particularly interested in 
‘arm machinery? Then spend a large 
Siare of your time looking at the 
plows, the disks, the binders, the silos, 
etc. Ask the men in charge of the 
(iterent exhibits why their particular 
nake of machinery is best. If you see 
@ gang plow that takes your eye, look 
it over carefully, shift the different 
levers, and figure out in your own 
mind how it would work, if you had 
your own team of horses hitched to it. 
Ask the man in charge how much it 
costs, how many horses it takes to pull 
it on ordinary land and about how 
Maay years it should last if given good 
eare. Do not be afraid to ask ques- 





Boys Judging Stock at the Iowa Fair. 


place the different kinds of stock, but 
this method is rather unsatisfactory. 
You had better spend much of your 
time in the barns. The attendants are 
often rather rough, but if you ask sen- 
sible questions about the different 
breeds of stock and what goes to make 
up a good individual animal some of 
them will be glad to tell you. But 
mainly you will have to depend on 
your own eyes. In the horse barns 
notice how the different breeds differ 
from one another. Observe the mas- 
sive, hairy-legged Shires, and how 
they differ from the cleaner-legged, 
finer-boned but more spirited Perche- 
rons. Look over the brood mares 
carefully. Probably they are much 
larger than your home-bred mares, but 
you must remember that these mares 
are in show ring condition and are 
carrying several hundred pounds more 
weight than they should if they are to 
do their best work. Look over the 
different breeds of cattle, hogs and 
sheep in the same way. Take your 
time to it, for I want you to look at 
the best animals of each breed long 





fair this year or next, but some day 
you will surely go. Seeing the fair 
will not only give you a good time, but 
will help make a better farmer out of 
you. This year it may happen that 
things will work out so that your 
mother, your sister and your father 
will go, leaving you alone in charge 
of the place at home. That may make 
you feel rather blue for a time, but 
you can have your satisfaction in 
knowing that the other members of the 
family appreciate a good time just as 
much as you and that next year or the 
year after your chance will probably 
come. ' 





He Knew Better. 

A woman was discussing the English 
language with Rudyard Kipling. 

‘Don’t you think it strange, Mr. Kip- 
ling,” said the woman, with superior 
wisdom, ‘“‘that sugar is the only word in 
the English language where an ‘s’ and a 
‘u’ come together and are pronounced 
‘sn?’ 

Mr. Kipling’s eyes twinkled as he an- 
swered, ‘‘Sure.” 


Wood Shingles 


Won't DO! 


In this 20th Century AGE OF STEEL, wood 
shingles are fast disappearing, They cost 
too much; they rot out too quickly; too 

much trouble to put on; too apt to catch fire. 

That’s why 100,000 men have come to put 

these beautiful Edwards STEEL Shingles on 

their buildings. 

Edwards Steel Shingles never burn nor rot. 
Come in big clusters of 100 or more, which 
makes them ten times as easy to put on as 
wood shingles. Each Edwards STEEL Shin- 
gle is dipped in molten zine AFTER it is cut. 
No raw or exposed edges. No chance for 
rust ever to geta foothold. And the patented 
Edwards Interlocking Device, which allows 

for expansion and contraction, gives PER- 

MANENTLY water-tight joints. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 
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Get Prices As to peices, these STEEL 
Shingles are far below wood. 
For we sell direct from_factory to user and_ pa 
the freight ourselves. Just get our_latest Stee 
Shingle Books and Prepaid Factory Prices. Them 
compare. Then see if you can afford common 
wood shincles when you can buy genuine Edwards 
STEEL Shingles at these prices. Give dimen- 
sions of your roof if possible, so we can quote 
price onentire job, Send postal today and our Cat- 
alog 8356 and Prices will reach you by return mail. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 


8306'8356 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World. 





Pay No More 
Than Wittes Price 


Before you buy an engine, get my lat- 
est reduced Factory Prices. and study my 
great, new, Free Book a few minutes. Be 
your own dealer,and all middiemen’s 
profits. I quote you 
under all other good 
engines. Save half the 
price, buying direct. 


Gasoline Ges end Qil Engines 
64 styles and sizes, 1} to40 H. P, Standard 
2 years. Recommended by thousands of us- 
ers in all parts of the world, Use keroseneand 
and other low grade fuels, besides gasoline 
and gas, Cheaper power. No watching. 

No Cranking to start. Electric apparatus re- 
requires no ose Continuous running, 
summer or winter, day and =o if neces- 
sary,isasurething of every WITTE. 

New Book, with reduced prices, 

FREE by return mail. 
ED.H. WITTE, WITTE IRON WKS,CO. 
1538 Oakland Avenue, 








The"“Camp’” is positively the only 
Hydraulic Grain Dump on 
the market. Our free catalog 
describing fully this product 
is yoursfor the asking. Just 
make a comparison and study the 
principle and you will see 
that the“Camp’”’meets with 
every requirement. 
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WILL BALE 20 TONS OR MORDA 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 

Make big money baling for your neighbors, 
after yours is done. 

The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
repair-proof—made almost entirely of 
finest steel. Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 lbs. as desired. 
Three strokeseach cir le. Self-feed. Works 
at stack, barn or windrow,. 

Here’a the biggest money maker you cap 
buy. Low price. Free trial and absolute 


evarantee on every press. Write today— 
full information free. 























, ceo. Ertel Co., 
® 342 Ky. St., Quincy, Ill. 
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Wailaces By Des Moines, lows. 























Laziness or Wisdom 


Women should learn to take an in- 
telligent care of their own bodies. The 
attitude that, “nothing matters about 
me, there isn’t a lazy bone in my body, 


etc.,” may be carried too far. The 
business woman soon learns that un- 
less she keeps herself “fit,” she will 


be unable to hold her place, that if she 
is to make something worth while of 
herself, she must care for her body as 
she would care for a machine. Women 
are like a piece of china, they will 
stand lots of wear, but not much rough 
usage. 


It is not laziness, but good sense, to 


drop down on the lounge and rest 
when one nears the _ back-breaking 
point. A comfortable lounge in the 


room is a comfort to the en- 
there each one will enjoy 
of stretching out the tired 
a few miuutes’ 
would not 


sitting 
tire family; 
the luxury 
muscles and resting by 
complete relaxation which 
be taken in the bed room. 

The mind as well as the body needs 
to be stretched out and relaxed. It 
needs to be stretched to take in more 
than the family and neighborhood in- 
terests: it needs to be taken out of 
the ruts, and to be broadened by inter- 
est in our country and our world. If 
you don’t think care for yourself worth 
while. figure the amount of money in- 
vested in you, figure your value to the 
family by what it would cost to re- 
place your services—from ten cents an 
hour for unskilled labor to fifty for a 


nurse competent to take care of the 
baby Figure what your’. mother’s 
place in the home was worth to the 


family—you wouldn't have sold a year 


of her lite for any money, and then 
realize what your place as wife and 
mother is worth to your family on a 


financial basis—to say nothing of the 
mother duties which are beyond value. 

Having a good time is a rest—there 
should be more opportunities for good 
times in every country neighborhood. 
As Hildegarde Hawthorne says: = | 
believe in laughter implicitly. Anyone 
who sees the fun of life is going to 
have ten times the chance of keeping 
well that her friend, the blue and de- 
pressed damsel is going to find. De- 
pression is a form of sickness; when 
you notice that it is growing on you, 
begin to take vourself in hand at once.” 





Organizing a D. of C. Chapter 


Mrs. A, B, C, D, E, F and G, with 
others, have gathered at Mrs. A’s in- 
Vitation. The horses are hitched in 
the shade, the children playing on the 
lawn, salutations have been exchanged, 
and Mrs. A wishes to proceed to the 
business of the meeting. She takes a 
position facing her guests, and says: 
“Will you please come to order? I 
have invited you today to consider the 
proposition to organize a Daughters 
of Ceres chapter. In order to proceed 
in a business-like way and save time 
it will be necessary to choose a tem- 
porary chairman. 

Mrs. B nominates 
seconds the nomination. 
“It is moved and seconded that Mrs. 
C act as chairman Are there any 
other nominations? If not those in favor 
of Mrs. C acting as chairman will sig- 
nify it by saying ‘Aye.’ Contrary, ‘No.’ 
Mrs. C is elected and will serve as 
chairman.” 

Mrs. C takes her place at a table 
and says: “The first business to be 
considered is the election of a secre- 
tary.” 

Mrs. E rises to her 
Chairman.” The chair 
“Mrs. E.” 

Mrs. E: ge | 
secretary.” Mrs 


Mrs. C. Mrs. D 
Mrs. A says: 


feet. “Madame 
recognizes her. 


nominate Mrs. D as 
F seconds the motion. 
The chairman asks: ‘Are there any 
Other nominations?” If not she puts 
the question: “All in favor of Mrs. D 
serving as secretary, say ‘Aye,’ etc.’ 
Mrs. D takes her seat by the chair- 
man and is provided with writing ma- 
terials to Keep accurate record of what 
is done at the meeting. The chairman 
then states the object of the meeting 
and invites discussion. Several ladies 
rise to their feet at once. “Madam 





Chairman—” The chairman recog- 
nizes by name the lady who first had 
the floor, the others sit down and the 
discussion proceeds in an orderly man- 
ner. Finally Mrs. E says: “I move 
that we form a chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of Ceres.” Mrs. A seconds the 
motion, which is put by the chairman 
and carried. 

The Chairman: “It has been moved 
and carried that we form a chapter of 
the Daughters of Ceres. Therefore it 
is necessary to appoint a committee 
on constitution and by-laws to report 
at our next meeting. What is your 
pleasure in regard to the method of 
choosing this committee?” 

A Member: “I move that the chair- 
man name the committee.” There is 
no second, and another member says: 
“T move that the committee be chosen 
by the members.’ “Second the mo- 
tion.” The chairman put the motion 
which is carried and three members 
are nominated to prepare constitution 
and by-laws. 

The Chairman: ‘Nominations for 
permanent officers are to be made. 
Shall these officers be nominated by a 
committee or from the floor?” 

A Member: “I move that we nomi- 
nate from the floor.” Seconded and 
carried. 

Chairman: “Nominations for presi- 
dent are now in order.” 

Mrs. E nominates Mrs. A. Mrs. C 
nominates Mrs. B, etc. When all the 
nominations for president are in, bal- 
lots are distributed, and each lady 
votes for the member she _ wishes 
elected. Ordinarily it takes a majority 
of the votes cast to elect. By consent 
a plurality may elect. 

The Chairman: 
choose tellers.” 


“We must now 


Mrs. A “Il move that the Chair ap- 
point tellers.” Carried. The tellers 
collect the ballots and report, reading 


the number of votes cast, and the num- 
ber each candidate received. The 
chairman takes the list, re-reads the 
names of officers elected, and the sec- 
retary records the same. 

All officers are elected in order, the 
tellers of course serving for the after- 
noon. 

If a nominating committee had been 
chosen, they would have suggested a 
list of officers, either retiring then or 
reporting at the next meeting, and a 
member might have moved that the 
secretary be instructed to cast the bal- 
lot of the association for these mem- 
bers. If there was a single dissenting 
vote this could not be done, as such a 
ballot must be unanimous 

If the members wish, they may add 
names to the list suggested by the 
nominating committee when it is pre- 
sented. 

The newly elected officers do not 
take office until the following meeting, 
temporary officers presiding through 
the meeting for which they have been 
elected to act. 

If it should happen that the officers 
are all absent at subsequent meetings, 
any member may call a meeting to 
order and call for the election of a 
chairman and secretary “pre tempore” 
for the purpose of proceeding to busi- 
ness 

The committee on constitution and 
by-laws report at the following meet- 
ing. (The method of electing officers 
is fixed by the by-laws, and should not 
be changed.) At this time also com- 
mittees are appointed, the name of the 
chapter, dues, etc., settled 

1. Calling to order. 
time.) 

2. Reading and approval of the rec- 
ords. 


(Do this on 


3. Announcements. 

4. Reports of special committees. 
5. Reports of standing committees. 
6. Election( if any). 

7. Special arrangements. 

8. Unfinished business. 

9. New business. 

10. Program for the day 

11. Adjournment. 





Sticky Bread 


To Wallacés’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue I read an article in 
regard to sticky bread. A number of 
housewives in this neighborhood had 
an experience parallel to that of the 
writer, and we found that a change of 
yeast cakes remedied the difficulty in 
every instance. Possibly your corre- 
spondent was unfortunate enough to 
purchase yeast cakes containing the 
troublesome bacteria. RS 

Illinois. 


are afraid of lightning: 


away 


rent is not always ‘arrested.’ 
“If in the open, avoid trees, wire fences 
or poles, and if you happen to be the 


such open space, 
coming very close, 


a possible 


an electrical 


drawn agony of a 





Limette for Cabbage Worms 


To Hearts and Homes 


worms, would say I have always consid- 

ed Paris green unsafe for use on cab- 
hage Iiave found air-slaked lime, or you 
can get now, at any Jumber yare prep- 
aration called limette, a powdered form 


of lime, which T find efficient 


apply. I 


What to Do in Thunderstorms 


A student of electricity offers in the 
New York Sun this advice to persons who 


“If in a building which is isolated in 
the open country or is higher than sur- 
rounding buildings in a group avoid chim- 
neys or other flues, open windows or 
drafts, especially warm currents of air, 
directly below a high tower or flag pole, 
peak or angle of the structure. Keep 
from overhead wires entering a 
building—although these are generally 
protected by lightning arresters, the cur- 


most prominent object in the landscape, 
as in an open field or on a beach, do not 
raise a steel rod umbrella, as you may 


become a living lightning rod without an 
approved ground connection. 

“If you should happen to be caught in 
with lightning discharge 
as may be determined 
by the lessening intervals between flash 
and report, it is better to lie flat on the 
ground and risk a soaking than to offer 
path for a discharge. The rea- 
this is that the body, being warm, 

better conductor than 
a few feet rise is 
lightning on flat 


son for 
offers a the sur- 
rounding air, and but 
necessary to attract 
ground.” 
Having 
tions, take 
with our compliments: 
number of deaths from 
small. Because they are 
they are vividly reported by 
writers, but 


observed these simple precau- 
this additional piece of advice, 
Don’t worry. The 
lightning is very 
usually dramatic, 
efficient and 
there aren't 
should be your 
on the wings of 
storm, why, you'll have this 
will escape the 
bed of pain. 





ambitious news 
many of them And if it 
rare destiny to pass away 


consolation—you long- 


correspondent in 


green for 





regard to Paris cabbage 


| 








and safe in 
and keeping worms off cabbage 
I use one tablespoonful or a little more of 
this powdered limette sprinkled on plants 
while dew is on in early morning. Should 
rain come and wash off the lime I again 
also watch carefully and dust 
week until solid heads 
are formed Be sure when cabbage heads 
are first forming to get the powder well 
down around center of head. I have used 
this method for the last twenty years and 
always have nice cabbage This is easily 
and quickly applied. Limette can be 
bought by the sack or in bulk. Try it and 
report to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
MRS. N. M. GEISELHART. 
Mower Co., Minn. 


ridding 


plants twice each 


If one suffers from an unpleasant odor 
produced by perspiration wash the arm 
pits and feet with water containing from 





one to two tablespoonfuls of ammonia. 


Fashion Department 


wing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfec tly 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name ang 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker," illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Address 
all orders for patterns and_ pattern books to Pattern 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, [a 


A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT Can 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 











No. 6156—Misses’ and Small Women’s 
Dress. Closed at left side of front and 
with two-piece skirt. Cut in sizes 14, 16 


and 18 years Bust measure 31, 33 and 
35 inches. Size 16 requires 4 yards of 36- 
inch material. 

No. 6218—Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt. 
Closed at left side of back and with high 


or regulation waistline Cut in sizes 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
Width of lower. edge 2 yards. Size 24 





6- wien material. 


requires 43, yards of 
Closed at left 


No. 6235—Girls’ Dress. 


side of front and with or without sailor 
collar. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 8 requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material. 


The above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the Fashion Department 
of this paper, on receipt of 10 cents for 
each 
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Adapted to Present Day Needs 


Meets All the Standard Requirements 


Regular Standard Courses et} 3'} the 


Three 


quirements for higher educational institutions 
and four year courses. Equal to best schools any 
where in the country 
ofthe highest responsibility 
evidence of proper training for efficiency. 


_ School practically allthe year. Enter any time 
tuition fees. Minimum living expenses 
students each year. 


formed each term. Students advance tapidly. 


Graduates prepared for positions 
Diplomas recognized as 


Graduates in paying positions everywhere. 
School terms open Sept. 2, Oct. 13, Nov. 25, 1913; Jan. 5, Feb. 17, Mar. 30, May 12, 1914. 


Cc 

Special Short Courses Ave 2ranged to care 
dents who are unable to take the regular standard 
courses because of lack of time or money, or prepara- 
tory schooling. Intelligence and ambition principal 
requirements Results highly satisfactory to hun- 
dreds of students who could not take long course. 
Certificates issued showing work aceomplished. 


Vigorous, thorough instruction by expert specialists. Small 
Every aid for ambitious students with limited time and money. 00 


Magnificent buildings, fully equipped. 
New classes 


Colleges and Schools 


= Standard, Classical and Scientific 
L iberal Arts é ourses. Also preparatory and 
Elementary Preparatory Courses, in which students of 
all degrees of advancement are admitted. 
Didactic, State Certificate, County Certif- 
Norma icate, Primary Training—most complete 
training for te achers in the West. Graduates receive 
State certificates. 


Civil, Electrical, Mechanical 
Engineering Also one-year Telephone, Elec- 
trical Steam, M: Schinist’s and Automobile Machin- 
ist's courses. 2-weeks’ courses in Gas, Automobile 


and Traction E wae ing. Shop work from beginning. 
goog Ph G. . Ph. C., Pure Food 
7 
Pharmac M lowa courses. 2. Practitioner's 
Course and Exte oy Courses for Druggists. One of 
the largest, best equipped Colleges of Pharmacy in 
the United States 


A thoroughly equipped College of Ora- 
Oratory tory directed by most competent teachers. 


GEORGE P. MAGILL, D. D., 


Music A Complete College of Music. Piano, Violin, 
Voice, Orchestra, Band, Chorus, Harmony, 
Mandolin, Guitar, and Supervisor's Course in Public 

School Music A fine faculty of teachers, each an 
artist in his line. 

Business, Shorthand, Telegraphy. 
Commerce Penmanship, and Civil Service 
thoroughly equipped Business College said to have one 
of the finest business exchange departments in_ «any 
college. Graduates of Business, Shorthand and Tele- 
graph courses guaranteed positions. 

Over 8,000 Students Have Enroiled 
Home Study in the Correspondence School Al 
most any subject you wish by correspondence 
= Board, $2.25 and $2.75 per_week 
Ex enses Tuitionin preparatory College, Normal 
and Business Courses, $18 a quarter Send. for ite 
alogue State Course in which you are interest*d. 
Address 


President, Des Moines, Iowa 


See the Highland Park Exhibit at the Iowa State Fair 


It will give you an idea of the College and the work 
man or woman who is interested in attending College this year. 


g 


We want to talk to every you's 
Visit our tent. 


it is doing. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 
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A Table In the Wilderness 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 24, 1913. Exodus 15:27 
to 16:36. Printed Exodus 16:2-15.) 

“And the whole congregation of the 
children of Israel murmured against 
Moses and against Aaron in the wilder- 
ness: (8) and the children of Israel 
said unto them, Would that we had 
died by the hand of Jehovah in the land 
of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh- 
pots, When we did eat bread to the 
full; for ye have brought us forth into 
this wilderness, to kill this whole as- 
sembly with hunger. (4) Then said 
Jehovah unto Moses, Behold, I will rain 
pread from heaven for you; and the 
people shall go out and gather a day’s 
portion every day, that I may prove 
them, Whether they will walk in my 
law, or not. (5) And it shall come to 
pass on the sixth day, that they shall 
prepare that which they bring in, andk 


it shall be twice as much as they 
gather daily. (6) And Moses and 
Aaron said unto all the children of 
Israel. At even, then, ye shall know 


that Jehovah hath brought you out 
from the land of Egypt; (7) and in 
the morning, then ye shall see the 
glory of Jehovah; for that he heareth 
vour murmurings against Jehovah: 
And what are we, that ye murmur 
against us? (8) And Moses said, This 
shall be, When Jehovah shall give you 
in the evening flesh to eat, and in the 


morning breed to the full; for that 
Jehovah heareth your murmurings 
which ye murmur against him: and 


what are we? Your murmurings are 
not against us, but against Jehovah. 
(9) And Moses said unto Aaron, Say 
unto all the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel, Come near before Je- 
hovah; for he hath heard your mur- 
murings. (10) And it came to pass, as 
Aaron spake unto the whole congre- 
gation of the children of Israel, that 
they looked toward the wilderness, 
and, behold, the glory of God appeared 
in the cloud. (11) And Jehovah spake 
unto Moses, saying, (12) I have heard 
the murmurings of the children of 
Israel: Speak unto them, saying, At 
even ye shall eat flesh, and in the 
morning ye shall be filled with bread; 
and ye shall know that I am Jehovah 
your God. (18) And it came to pass at 
even, that the quails came up and 
covered the camp: and in the morning 
the dew lay round about the camp. 
(14) And when the dew that lay was 
gone up, behold, upon the face of the 
wilderness a small round thing, small 
as the hoar-frost on the ground. (15 
And when the children of Israel saw 
it, they said one to another, What was 
it? for they knew not what it was. 
And Moses said unto them, It is the 
bread which Jehovah hath given you 
to eat.” 

The wilderness in which the children 
of Israel long wandered is not, as many 
Suppose, a barren and dreary waste of 
Sand, uninhabited; but a great mass 
of mountains thrown together, with 
some of the peaks rising over eight 
thousand feet, divided by “wadies” or 
dry yalleys, with springs here and 
there, and interspersed like all deserts 
With tracts of land, fertile beyond 
Measure when water is applied. Here 
and there are streaks of desert, and on 
the higher tablelands grass, much like 
the upland pastures of our intermoun- 
tain states. This section had rich 
copper and turquoise mines, worked 
for ages by the Egyptians and possibly 
by the Babylonians. I have no doubt 
that Moses, both as an Egyptian offi- 
cer and afterwards as chief herdsman 
for Jethro, his father-in-law and the 
thiek of one of the Arab tribes, had a 
thorough knowledge of this peninsula. 

There is no evidence that any change 
has taken place in the climate of the 
country, and it now supports some 
tight or nine thousand Arabs, living 
in tents under shieks, quite similar to 
the Amelekites and Midianites of the 
ume of Moses. There are three known 
Toutes to Palestine across this desert. 
he is a short and easy route along 








the Mediterranean, some fifty or a hun- 
dred miles from the coast, direct to 
Beersheba. The reason why this 
route was not taken will be found in 
Ex. 15:17. They were soft as yet, and 
needed hardening before being fit to 
enter the Promised Land. Another 
route lies almost straight across the 
northern part of the peninsula. It is 
mainly sandy desert, and can be 
crossed only by swift dromedaries to 
this day. The third is the only route 
possible with herds and flocks; and 
the book of Exodus is a first-rate guide 
book for this route. It fits the coun- 
try as a key fits the lock. 

These people had just learned of 
Jehovah as their God, and could know 
Him better only by depending on 
themselves when that was possible; 
and when that was impossible, putting 
all their dependence on God. At the 
time of the lesson they had been on 
their journey about a month. They 
had stopped at what is now known as 
the wells of Moses, and rested in the 
palm groves and rich pastures of 
Elam, as caravans do today. They 
had scurried along the Gulf of Akba or 
the Persian Gulf. Their supply of 
food was now exhausted, and they 
were being led into the funnel-shaped 
valley, with its hot sun and high winds, 
that led up toward the higher lands of 
Sinai. 

There were hard times ahead of 
them and they rebelled. Looking 
back, they thought of that fertile land 
of Egypt, where they had all the bread 
and meat they wanted, with onions, 
leeks and garlic besides. Taking hu- 
man nature as it is, probably always 
has been, this is quite natural. Some- 
where between fifty and a hundred 
thousand people, three-fifths of them 
under twenty years of age, unaccus- 
tomed to long marches and hunger and 
thirst, and burdened with the care of 
their flocks and herds, mindful of their 
past comforts and forgetful of their past 
burdens, would naturally shrink from 
a hard journey with no prospects of 
food in a sparsely settled, because 
sparsely watered valley. 

These people who had lived by sight 
must now live by faith. If these peo- 
ple are to be Jehovah’s people, they 
must learn to trust Jehavah now and 
always; and for the present they must 
trust Moses and Aaron, His spokes- 
men. So Jehovah instructs Moses to 
promise them a supernatural supply of 
food, which He would furnish in such 
a way as to test the sincerity of their 
faith. It was evidently on the Sab- 
bath Day when this rebellion occurred, 
and while they were dreading the 
march of the next day. A solemn as- 
sembly is called. Toward the wilder- 
ness to which they were to journey 
appeared the pillar of cloud, which by 
night would be changed to a pillar of 
fire. Moses in the name of Jehovah 
promises them two things: flesh in the 
evening, all they wanted, and in the 
morning plenty of bread; bread not 
only one day, but each day, but quails 
only that day. A year later on their 
return from Sinai, they rested here 
again and were fed with quails. At the 
same season of the year travelers still 
find quails in this region, carried over 
the Gulf by the strong east wind. In 
Numbers 11:31, it is said they were 
“two cubits above the face of the 
earth.” The old translation is “two 
cubits high upon the face of the earth.” 
which many take to mean that the 
quail were two feet deep on the 
ground, but which evidently means 
that they were flying low, because, 
wearied by the long journey across the 
Gulf, and unable to rise higher be- 
cause of the wind. 

Natural causes under the control of 
the God of nature had much to do with 
the passage over the Red Sea, and 
with the supply of quails given in the 
time of Israel’s murmuring; but the 
feeding of Israel with manna for near- 
ly forty years was clearly and purely 
miraculous. There is a gum exuded 
from shrubs in that country today, 
when stung by an insect or the bark 
is broken in any way; but the amount 
is only a few camel’s loads in a sea- 
son and the supply local. This is now 





called manna. The manna of the des- 
ert differs from this local supply now 
called manna in various ways. The 
local manna cannot be sifted or baked. 
It will not spoil if kept over the Sab- 
bath, but may be kept for months. 
The manna of Israel could be both 
sifted and baked, and it continued 
during the entire desert journey, while 
the shrub that produces what is now 
called manna is found only here and 
there. The manna of Israel ceased 
when they came to the Promised Land. 
Its absence on the Sabbath Day and 
its presence on every other day of the 
week points out the fact that the sup- 
ply was truly supernatural. 

We get the full meaning of the 
heaven-sent manna only when we view 
it in connection with the entire deal- 
ings of Jehovah with his chosen peo- 
ple. Here was a people in bondage in 
Egypt. They represent the faith of 
Abraham and hence are heirs to the 
promise. They were to be developed 
into a nation that should stand for 
righteousness, and from which should 
come the Redeemer of the race. They 
must therefore be taught faith in Je- 
hovah their God, and must at the same 
time be taught the fullest use of their 
own strength. They were therefore 
taken from bondage through the wil- 
derness, but there was not*food enough 
to supply them, even if estimated at 
less than 100,000, including women and 
children. Much less was it sufficient 
to supply the two or three million 
which it is generally believed Moses 
brought through the wilderness. The 
supply of food that the country fur- 
nished by pasturage and cultivation of 
the few fertile spots must be supple- 
mented by a supernatural supply, in 
order that they may learn how depend- 
ent they are on Jehovah their God. It 





Must come in such a way that they 
have to gather it regularly. They had 
to gather it in the morning with in- 
finite pains, as one would pick up 
small garden seeds on the desert sand 
or in the scant pastures of that region. 
This furnished them regular work 
each day, precisely what people in 
their situation needed. For them it 
was work or do without sufficient food. 
This manna was furnished in such a 
way as to compel them to observe 
their Sabbath, the day of rest. It was 
furnished in such a way as to teach 
them the folly of greed and of hoard- 
ing. It was of no use to gather more 
than was needed for the day, nor to 
hoard what they gathered. It was 
not furnished on the Sabbath, and was 
withheld when they entered Canaan 
and ate for the first time of the new 
corn of the land. 

The lesson to Israel and to us is 
that for both material and spiritual 
things we are dependent upon Jehovah, 
the God of salvation. It was this cen- 
tral truth that Jesus emphasized in 
His sermon in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, after the feeding of the five 
thousand. It was not Moses; he said 
in substance, who gave you the bread 
out of heaven, but God. Spiritual life 
comes from the same source. It comes 
only to those who believe, as the man- 
na nourished only those who gathered 
it. It must be gathered day by day; 
cannot be hoarded. So every man 
must gather his own spiritual manna, 
as Israel gathered the supernatural 
food furnished in the wilderness. 
for cook stove orrange. Saves its cost in One 
Day (infuelandtime). Twenty-five cents by mail 


postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. 
ECONOMY LID CO., Norton, Kansas 
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Preserving is now a pleas- 
ure — thanks to Parowax! 
For fruits, vegétable, jellies, 
catsup and chow-chow, 
when sealed with Parowax, 
indefinitely retain their nat- 
ural flavor. And their seal- 
J e . 
ing is as simple as can be. 

Dip the tops of jars and catsup 
bottles in melted Parowax. Or pour 
this pure paraffine directly on top of 
contents of each jelly glass. Result 
—a perfect air-tight, mould-proof seal. 

It is even simpler than it sounds. 
It is as cheap as itis easy. Not even 
paper covers need be used. 


is pure, refined paraffine—tasteless 
and odorless. It has many valued 
household uses. In the laundry, for 
instance, it is invaluable. In the 
wash boiler, it cleans and whitens 
clothes. A bit of Parowax in the 
starch imparts a beautiful finish in 
the ironing. Parowax cannot injure 
the most delicate of fabrics or colors. 


Remember to order from your 
dealer today. 


Preserve and Jelly Recipes 
by Mrs. Rorer 


A collection of prized recipes by 
thiscelebrated culinary expert dheer- 
fully sent upon request. 


























Ready Roofing 


7 The roof is the mainstay of the building. 
Trinidad Lake asphalt is the mainstay of Genasco. 








‘And Genasco applied to your roofs with Kant-leak Kleets gives per- 
fect protection. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
re 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 























Getting Ready for the Fair 


The poultry breeder isin a quandary 
how much or how little special 
attention to give his chickens in 
ting them ready for exhibition at fairs. 
We do not advise much cooping and 
training for the fall Condition 
of health and plumage, and size, count 
shows later. 
ad- 
possibly 


To try 


as to 


vet- 


fairs. 


more at these early than 
The better grown 
vantage over a 


of better exhibition 


bird has the 
bird 
quality. 


all . 
smaiier! 


and fatten a bird for early exhibition 
is a mistake, such birds are apt to be 
stupid and heavy, and will not show 
off well in the |. t, close poultry hall. 
Neither will a badly frightened bird 
show off well, hence it is wise to put 
your birds for exhibition in a house 


or run where they are easily reached, 
and them at night in exhibition 
coops. Putting them in at night and 
giving them range through the day will 
interfere but little with their foraging, 
and keep them in condition. If you 
always have feed when you take them 
out of the coop, and give them a little 
in the coop, they will learn to come 
forward at your approach. Bringing a 
hen to the front of the cockerel coop 
will teach them to come forward. Do 
not make hasty movements; if you 
pitch the food at them, striking them 
unexpectedly, naturally you will fright- 


coop 


en them away and they will dodge 
when you come. Let them eat from 
your hand, and stroke them on the 


back and under the throat. Make sure 
that they are free from lice and mites, 


and that they have an abundance of 
food, grit and water Keep strange 
dogs away from the chicken house, 


but don’t be too quiet about the chick- 
ens; accustom them to strange people 
and strange noises at home. 

If you lose, be a good loser; the loss 
of a premium is a small matter com- 
pared to the loss of one’s temper, and 
the respect of fellow exhibitors. 


An Easy Task 


“If everyone would see to his own 
reformation, how very, very easily, you 
might reform a nation.” 

A lady was telling of visiting a friend 
in the country, the friend’s small boy 
came in with a hat full of 
“Mamma,” he called, “I’ve found three 
hen 

“Well, put the eggs in the case,” his 





eees. 


nests.” 


mother replied, and without the pre- 
caution of candling (which might have 
meant fewer eggs for the case) the 
eges went in. 


We knew a man who supplied pri- 
vate customers with newly laid eggs. 
One day a neighbor asked him to take 
in some of fresh eggs. The first 
customer to receive these broke 
one accidentally, and it was bad, and 
the man in telling us about it said 
virtuously: “I wasn't going to to risk 
any more of my good customers, and I 
just took those eggs to the grocer.” 


his 


eggs 


At a recent meeting of our poultry 
association. one of the members sug- 
gested that we organize a sales asso- 


ciation, rent a room, and have on sale 
eges that were absolutely guaranteed, 
and market poultry of the best quality, 
claiming, and truly, that there was as 
much difference in the quality of 
chickens as there is in the quality of 
“canner” beef, and “corn-fed” beef. 
The question immediately came_up: 
“Ae We sure we can guarantee a regu- 
lar supply? What is the advantage 
over private customers, and, why not 
deal through the grocers?” 

One gentleman said: “I went to the 


grocer, and arranged to sell my eggs 
to him at an advance of five cents a 


dozen. I supplied him right along un- 
til summer time, and then he said he 
didn't want any more eggs. I asked 


him why, and he said, your eggs have 
lost me two or three good customers— 
there is such a difference in the qual- 
ity of your eggs and the packing house 
eggs that once a customer gets yours, 
she insists on them all the time. You 
haven't enough to supply my trade, and 
I can’t afford to let you spoil it by 
making the quality of eggs uneven.” 
Another gentleman bobbed up ex- 
citedly: “That’s what Blank’s buyer 
told me,” he said, “I asked him what 











advance he would give me for my 
strictly fresh eggs, and he told me he 
wouldn’t touch them, that he must 
have the quality of his eggs uniform.” 

The remedy then is for the poultry 
people to work together, to supply a 


sufficient quantity of eggs of prime 
quality. If people are satisfied with 
plain eggs from the packing house, 
they won’t be grateful for an occa- 
sional fresh egg which tempts them 
with tastes of wnat a choice morsel a 
really fresh egg from a well fed hen is. 
We must work iogether on the farm 
and in the towns as the union labor 
men work together, all helping for the 


common good. In such an organiza- 
tion everyone must be individually re- 
sponsible for the quality of his eg 


and for furnishing ] 


Zs, 
the quantity he goes 
into the association pledged to furnish. 
The trouble with many such organiza- 


tions is that they undertake in the 
spring and summer to furnish more 
than they can furnish for the year 


around, retailers cannot afford to work 
up a market and have no means of 
supplying it. We need to devote more 
time to the marketing end of our prod- 
ucts. When every man who keeps 
chickens looks after his own eggs, and 
markets only fresh, well flavored eggs, 
the demand for eggs will increase with 
a corresponding increase in price. 





Surplus Cockerels 


Most poultry breeders have had the 
experience of finding young chickens 
they had planned to market for fries 
so skinny that they were practically 
unmarketable until fattened. This con- 
dition usually comes from overcrowd- 
ing, lice and mites. The remedy is to 
coop market chickens in a clean coop 
or house, treat them for lice and feed 
them up. Even one week’s feeding will 
make a great difference. Keep grit 
and clean water before the birds, con- 
fine them in an open front coop or 
house, and feed a ration which is six 
parts by weight of corn meal, two of 
middlings, one-half part linseed meal 
and two parts of beef scraps. Mix with 
skim milk if you have it, if not with 
tepid water, and feed three times a 
day. The mixture should be thick 
enough so it will drop and not run. 
After half an hour, remove the feed 
troughs, and clean them for the next 
feed. 





Co-operative Egg Marketing 


In the province of Ontario, in eastern 
Canada, a number of “egg circles” have 
been organized by the farmers who 
have eggs to seH. The scheme is for 
the farmers in the community who 
want to join to form a circle, elect di- 
rectors, and appoint a representative 
to attend a larger egg circle of the 
province. These representatives choose 
a manager whe looks after the col- 
lecting and marketing of the eggs. The 
eggs in each circle are stamped by a 
rubber stamp bought by each patron, 
and he is held responsible for the 
quality of his eggs. 


Get Your Money’s Worth 


The people of the state support the 





experiment station, pay the bills for 
the poultry and other departments, 
and they should get their money’s 


worth by making use of the informa- 
tion which is available there. Scien- 
tists say of soils there is such and 
such an amount of certain constituents 
of the soil and add: “Just how much 
is available, we cannot say.” Some- 
times it is necessary to add certain 
things to free a constituent and make 
it available. The only way to make 
the information the experiment sta- 
tion has for us available is by getting 
into communication with them, and 
asking for what they have to offer. 
The Cornell Experiment Station 
sends out cards With the following: 
“Ways in which the department of 
poultry husbandry is endeavoring to 
assist the poultrymen of the state: 


try husbandry is endeavoring to as- 
sist the poultrymen of the state: 

By conducting experiments with 
poultry. Ask for bulletins. 


By correspondence. - Write to us. 

By special instruction in regular 
and winter courses. Send for an- 
nouncements and take a course. 

By showing visitors the poultry de- 
partment. Come and see us. 


By personal assistance iz selecting 
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Germozone Twice-a-Week 


Chickens, feeding from the floor or ground, are especially liable to sickness from impure, musty 


or spoiled food and drink. 
nasal passages, eyes, throat, crop and bowels. 


purity of the water and also of the food taken before or after. 


They are also subject to easy infection of the mucous lining of mouth, 
Germozone, given in the drinking water, insures 


It regulates the bowels, giving those 


slatey colored droppings, tipped with white, that every old poultryman knows means HEALTH, 
Then, too, for ROUP, CANKER, COLDS, SORE HEAD, SWELLED HEAD, CHICKEN 
POX, etc., Germozone is a ready remedy, easily used and very effective. 


Don’t put off using Germozone until your birds become sick. |! 
healthy, but it’s harder to cure and still harder to get her to laying again. 


It’s easy to keep a healthy hen 
Learn the ‘‘Lee way.” 


** Lee’s Poultry Book ’’ and ** Pointers for the Amateur ”’ are both free. 
Germozone may now be bought at most every town; over 10,000 dealers in the United States, 


50c per bottle. 


Sample mailed free for 10c. Made only by 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebraska, or Los Angeles, California 








breeding pens. Perhaps we can help 
you. 

By educational exhibits at the fair 
and poultry shows. Go look at one. 

By lectures and demonstrations at 
poultry association meetings and poul- 
try shows. Arrange for a meeting. 

By lessons in poultry husbandry at 
rural schools. Ask for leaflets. 

By co-operative experiments with 
poultry. Try one.” 





Stock Dip for Poultry 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In my article in the July 18th issue 
of your paper on dipping hens for lice 
in stock dip I forgot to mention that to 
each extra pailful of water added 
after bath has been prepared with the 
dip, one must add a tablespoonful of 
stock dip before adding water to tub. 
The new water added must always be 
warm, — 

MRS. N. M. GEISELHART. 

Mower Co., Minn. 





The hens that lay the most winter 
eggs are the hens that lay the most 
eggs all the year. The man who makes 
the most money, therefore, is the man 
who gets the most eggs in the vear, 
because he also gets the most eggs 
when they sell at highest prices. 


FREE TUITION 


for thirty-six weeks. Board and room $2.60 a week. 
Books rented. Opens October 7th. 


HUMBOLDT COLLEGE, Humboldt, Ia. 


NEW CROP SEEDS 


ALFALFA Write today for sam. 
T | MOTHY ples and special prices. 


‘*Missouri Brand’’ seeds, 
BLUEGRASS the best obtainable. 


MISSOURI SEED CO. 
Box |, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Premium Seed Wheat 


First at Iowa State Fair last year from a field that 
made 54 bu. per acre and with a 44 bu. yield this year. 
This strain of Turkey Red stands alone. Recleaned 
seed in bags f.o. b. Ames at #1.25 per bu. while {t 
lasts. Send check or draft with order. Reference, 
eny bank in Ames. 
L. J. BAIRD, 

















Ames. Iowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 

Yield guaranteed. Write for catalog and circular, dee 
scribing the most wonderful variety ever introduced in 
the U.S. BERRY’S IMPROVED KHARKOV. Just im- 
ported direct from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yielder 
known and withstands the severest winters. Have im- 

roved Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 

ye. Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass Seed. 
Write for circular, free samples, special low prices 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 1(4 Clarinda, Iowa 


ALFALFA 


w to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to ha 
wae obey Sere for it. Full information for com 
belt farmers who wish to grow this most profit 
ble hay crop will be sent free on application 
Also a sample of our extrachoice high grade sect 
{OWA SEED CO. Dept. D2 Des Moines, low 


ALFALFA rs 











Per bu. 


Best Non-irrigated Seed---99.6% Pure _ 
Absolutely guaranteed. North 
| ern grown, extremely hardy. No seed better. Have Tur 
| kestan alfalfa, grass seeds all kinds. Ask for our Latest 
60 p. Book on growing alfalfa, Catalog and Samples. 
ey. Write today. 
CLARINDA, IOWA 


e's 


GOOD recleaned, 
not irrigated seed 
Write for samples 
and prices 

J. JACOBSON 
Formoso, Kas. 


SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, 
for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 


circular how to grow it sent free on fe 
CLOVER quest E. BARTON, Box 2. Falmouth. BY. 


95% germination $9.75. 


We can save you mon 


Box 404 


All Sent Free, 
\o A. BERRY SEED Co., 












+ 


quest. 








POULTRY. 
we 
INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusivels—fsm 
range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls® 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, ¢4 per 1™ 
$17 per 500. 8S. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


Eggs from prize winners, 1.00 per 15, ¢3.00 for ™ 
$5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Ro Comb Rhode Island Reds 104 4 
dian Runner ducks. Eggs, ¢! for 20, #3 

100. Our ducks are pure Fawn and White. MBE 
HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa. 











=~ 
OR SALE at a bargain, Fawn Indian Rent 
ducks. H. E. Hoyle, Whittier, Iowa. 


DOGS. 


Seotch Collies 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand mies of a)! 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

J. & THOMPSON & SON 

Jamaica, Lowa 
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iT) CHEAP 

{5 STRONG 

(3 DURABLE, 

IS SANITARY: 

iS COMFORTABLE 
iT) BIC YALUE For 
LITTLE MONEY 


poy Ir or YouR, - 
DEALER OR WRITE 
US. 

SEND FOR OBR p 
CATALOG = YOU NEEDY 
TT AND TIS FREE 
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Lightest Running Silo Filler Made 
It cuts and elevates the highest quality of sil- 
age at minimum cost for time, labor and re- 
pairs. Built of iron and sessez- steel; geardriven 
throughout; easily set up; fed from ground; 
convenient to operate; fills highest silos: al- 
most any power will run it; costs less for up- 
keep, and barring acci dents will last a life- 
time. It throws as well as blows and the sil- 
age is elevated in a steady stream, not in 
punches; it operates at slow speed and it is 
absolutely safe. Our catalog which explains 
the construction in detail is mailed free upon 


request. 
PAPEC MACHINE CO.,Bex62 Shortsville, N.Y. 


mt 


THE PAPEC jp 


i | 


wre 
“0K. 


25 Convenient Distributing Points 


Ell CCT Se 


| ROSS — FILLERS 








Backed up by 
63 years of experience 

The Ross is the only meathine of this type that 
is equipped with steel tting apparatus, 

blower disc, and steel truc Other 
machines of this type are furnished with cast 
ironcutting apparatus, cast iron blower disc. 
The steel equipment makes the Ross indes- 
tructible, and the most reliable and durable 
silo filling machines on the market. Strong 
claime made for strength, capacity, durabil- 
ityand ease in feeding. Ask for large catalog 


The E. W. Ross Co., Boxice6 Springfield, Ohio 








THE DAIRY 























“make good" because they're madegeod. 
And they've been getting better every 
yearfor 15 years. If you want to be 
treated right, ordera Kalamazoonow. 
We prepay freight. Get our catalog; it 

tells the whole story. Address Dept. 44 

KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO 60. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Kansas C'y, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wo. Fi. Worth, Tex. 


























Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management wiii be cheerfully answered 


Buttermilk On the Farm 


Of one thing we used to be abso- 
lutely sure before the advent of the 
creamery, namely, that we could get 
real, good, old-fashioned buttermilk on 
the farm at any time, buttermilk with 
little specks of butter floating on top 
of it and just the right degree of acid- 
ity; buttermilk that somehow went to 
the right spot. The scientisis have 
discovered lately that buttermilk con- 
tains a germ which eats up. utterly de- 
stroys and completely wipes out the 
malevolent bacteria which are likely 
to prey on old people. They have giv- 
en it the name of Bulgaricus; we im- 
agine because in its force and energy 
it resembles the Bulgarians! 

Buttermilk always was seasonably 
popular in the country; but do our 
readers know that it is now immensely 
popular in the city? We are told by a 
gentleman who is supposed to know, 
that you can scarcely go into a first- 
class saloon anywhere and not find b tt- 
termilk sold at five cents a glass. This 
reminds us that we discussed with this 
same gentleman (a physician) some 
forty years ago the problem of temper- 
ance. We then took the position that 
we would never get rid of the saloon 
unless we had a substitute to put in its 
place, and then suggested that the best 
substitute for liquor was buttermilk. 
We learn also that it can be had at 
almost every soda fountain, and at 
lunching places. 

So far so good; but we are afraid 
that farmers are not using buttermilk 
as they formerly did. If buttermilk 
has the virtues which physicians claim 
for it, this may seriously tend to 
shorten their lives. One reason why 
they do not have buttermilk as they 
did formerly is because farmers are 
selling their milk to the creameries 
and many of them buying butter. 
Hence we fear that the churning of 
butter, which is necessary to secure 
the right kind of buttermilk, is becom- 
ing a lost art on many farms. We do 
not ask our readers to churn, for the 
women folks have to do that, and the 
boys; and we do not have the most 
pleasant remembrance of the up-and- 
down, old-fashioned churn we _ used, 
such as we imagine Eve must have in- 
vented shortly after she and Adam 
were driven out of the Garden of Eden. 

We would like to suggest, however, 
to our readers who sell their milk, that 
with the skim milk they bring back 
buttermilk. In passing through the 
country we have often rushed to a 
creamery to get a drink of buttermilk, 
but have been grieviously disappoint- 
ed. It did not taste like the “rale old 
sort.” Seriously, we believe there is 
nothing more healthful on the farm 
for old men and old women, young men 
and young women and the kids, than 
good buttermilk as it comes from the 
churn, where the cream is not churned 
too sour and there is not an excess of 
water. 

You may wonder where the town 
folks and saloons get buttermilk. Bless 
you, they make it; that is, a good deal 
of it. They do this by putting the Bul- 
garicus in some form into sweet milk; 
and lo, you Have buttermilk. And while 
this is regarded as good by those who 
don’t know any better, it does not seem 
to us that it hits exactly the same spot 
that buttermilk does that comes 
straight from an up-and-down churn, 
or a box churn, for that matter, when 
churned on the farm. It is said that 
“sood wine needs no bush.” We don’t 
know about the wine, but we do know 
about buttermilk. Where farmers do 
their own churning, they can have this 
luxury, the old-fashioned sort of but- 
termilk. There is nothing better on a 
hot day in harvest. There is nothing 
better on any kind of a day, for that 
matter. It beats wine and beer and 
any other kind of intoxicant, besides 
leaving no bad effects. It even beats 
grape juice. It “cheers, but not in- 
ebriates,” and put vigor, which is the 
best kind of “ginger,” into the muscles 
of everyone who drinks it. 
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Say Pop—I want to 
use ATLAS cement 
—then it'll be a 
regular concrete 


Silo. 


“The standard by which all 


other makes are measured” 








Champion Dairy Cows 
A Texas correspondent writes: 
“Will you please give me the name 
and record of the champion dairy cow 
of the world at present? I would also 
like the names of the two cows holding 
the highest record before her time.” 


The Holstein cow, Banostine Belle 
De Kol made a record a little over a 
year ago of 1,058.34 pounds of butter 
fat at the age of six years. Her milk 
yield was 27,404.4 pounds, the butter 
fat test being 3.85 per cent. We be- 
lieve that this record still holds at the 
present time. This cow was bred and 
owned by Dimick & Bros., of Ohio. 

Before her time a Holstein cow by 
the name of Pontia Clothilde De Kol 
2d held the record with 1,017.28 pounds 
of butter fat. She was owned by Ste- 
vens Bros. Co., of New York. Before 
this cow’s time Colantha IV. Johanna 
held the record with 998 pounds of 
butter fat. 

The Jersey and Guernsey stand close 
behind the Holstein in butter fat pro- 
duction records. Jacoba Irene, a Jer- 
sey, has a record of 954 pounds of but- 
ter fat. Spotswood Daisy Pearl, a 
Guernsey, has produced 957.38 pounds 
of butter fat. 





Eggs Must be Fresh.—The pure food in- 
spectors in Iowa are drawing the line on 
bad eggs. <A farmer’s wife near Cedar 
Falls was arrested for selling bad eggs to 
a grocer, and a well-known farmer in 
Buena Vista county was arrested by an- 
other inspector and fined $5.00 for selling 
bad eggs. 



























LABOR IN SUMMER 


| Which means a great deal to 
| the farmer, let alone the great 
if increase in quantity and im- | 
|} provement in quality of product 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chi San F; 


OEUSOUNAORDONY ASOOEORAAAGE AAAS 
Ensilace 


LIMAX “Serves: 
Send name on postal. Get all & 00 K 


Climax fac ts before you buy. 
able and bi xwesteap acit ity Pe 
Fnsilage Cutters made. A style 
and size for yo u ata price that’s 

i 2 














SAVE MUCH TIME AND 
| 























Simplest, safest, most depend- 
right. Catalog explainsevery- 


thing. Send postal today, 
Warsaw- Wilkinson Co., 
76 Highland Avenae, 
Warsaw, 











The Storm Lake Silo 


Has Many Special Features 


Best form of Hinge Doors, 
air-tight and quick Metachable, 
easy to operate. Best form of 
Hoop Connection, ai! hoops 
» can be tightened from doors, no 

separate ladder needed. Best and 
most complete anchoring system. 
These special features with the 
best quality of Washington Fir 





material we can buy makes our 
silos the most complete, conven- 

fent, durable and up-to-date silo to 

buy. Write for free literature, de- 

— our silos and ensilage cut- 
ers. 


See Our Exhibit at the Iowa State Fair 


Storm Lake Tub & Tank Factory 
Storm Lake, lowa 











105 11th st.. Des 
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Built in Three Sizes—20, 30 and 40 H. P. 


A good operator and a poor tractor is an un- 
satisfactory combination. A good tractor and a 
poor operator does not improve the situation 
but a **FLOUR CITY” tractor and a good 
operator is a paying Investment 

The “FLOUR CITY” has many distinctive 
features. The bevel gear transmission is worthy 
of special mention. The gears are made of forty- 
point carbon steel and are practically indestruc 
tible. The complete transmission, together with 
the drive pinion and belt pulley are mounted on 
one shaft and are controlled by one lever 

The over-head valve is also a feature of the 
“FLOUR CATY.”* It is conducive to per- 
fect ignition, combustion and economy. opening 
direct into acylinder free from valve pockets; 
the full energy of the charge is utilized, and the 
constant necessity of re-grinding the valve is 
eliminated. These features will appeal to any 
mechanical mind 
See our exhibit at the lowa State Fair 


KINNARD-HAINES COMPANY 
858 44th Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
plant, The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Mu)cher 
makes @ perfect seed bed and leaves a loose mulch 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 
It will double profits on crops. Made in 8 sizes. land 
Srections, Sold direct to you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 





THESE WHEELS ARE THE 
= SECRET OF OUR 
SUCCESS. 


We 
want 
every farm- 
er and land- 
owner to have our 
illustrated circular. It 
describes the machine, 
its principle and advantages 
overall others. It gives test! 
moniais from many farmers prov- 
ing what it will do on wheat, alfalfa and other crops, 
lt contains valuable information on how to prepare 
the soil for better results. Send for this circular to- 
day, whether you want to buy or not. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Box 206 Hastings, Nebr. 


WE WILL EXHIBIT 


our machines in different sizes and styles at the 
Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska State Fairs and in- 
vite you to investigate it and have a personal 
talk with us. 














4 
Is endorsed by the leading agricul- 
tural experiment stations as the 
best and most economical 

















= source of Phosphorus. It ap- 
ee peals to the intelligent 
ET Ae farmer who utilizes na-) 


ture’s abundant sup- 
ply of Nitrogen by' 
growing legumes ' 
and keeping his 
soil alive 


with hu- 


Hil, have in 10 
lyears produced 
crops of an average 
value of $14986 per 
acre Four adjoming 
farms to which two liberal 


j 


applications of Rock Phos- 
have been made im the 
same period produced crops of an 


phate 


average value of $226.36 per acre 


{Write us for literature and prices 
| 








Mention ths paper 





Always _ ready for 
use. Placed in- 
sidethecribin 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 


> corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


7 Se > - 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT, to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which saveyoumoney, Write for it today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 68 MORTON, ILL- 

BINDER vester cuts and throws in piles on 

harvester or in winrow. Man and 
horse cut and shock equal with a corn binder. Sold 
iu every state. Price only $20.00 wich fodder binder. 

J.D. Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes: ‘‘Your corn harvester 

1s all you claim for it; cut, tied and shocked 65 acres milo, cane and corn 

‘ast year."' Testimonials and catalog free, showing 


pictures of harvester. Address 
Process Mfg. Co., Dept. 69, Salina, Hans, 


CUP EL 














ATTACHMENT witb corn har- 














Legal Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany iaquiries of @ 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
lega] inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 























LIEN FOR RENT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A rents his Iowa farm to B for cash 
rent. B has all of his personal property 
mortgaged before renting A’s farm. If B 
fails to pay the rent when due, would the 
lease hold everything before the mort- 

f A had knowledge, either actual or 

constructive, of the fact that B’s personal 
property mortgaged at the time the 
>e was entered into, he would gain no 
under the provisions of his lease 
would be prior to the righ 
under the mortgage. If, how 
under B’s mortgage had 
failed to record the same and A had no 
knowledge of the fact that B’s mortgage 
recorded, and A had recorded the 
lease upon its execution, the provisions of 
would take precedence over the 
the mortgage. 


was 





which ts es- 
tablished 


the mortgagee 


was 
the lease 
provisions of 


FENCING HIGHWAY. 


An Iowa subscriber writes as follows: 


“The party owning land in front of my 


farm and residence has recently moved 
his fence over into the highway eight or 
ten feet, taking in this much of the high- 
way. This highway which separates the 
two farms was established about fifty 
years ago, and at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the same no certain width 
was fixed. The strip of land which my 
neighbor has taken in by the moving of 


poles and wire 
The line upon 


this fence also includes the 
of a mutual telephone line 
which the fence stood has been the boun- 
dary line of the highway in question for 
thirty years or more, and was in line with 
the different road fences of the adjoining 
farms. There is a great deal of travel on 
this road as it is chose to town and the 
width now is about thirty-five feet. The 
reason my neighbor gives for moving his 
fence is that the small cornerstone in the 
highway a half mile away in one direction 
between other farms seems to indicate 
that he has some land in the highway. 
Can he hold this ground and deprive the 
public from its use, and if not, what are 
the necessary legal steps to compel him to 
move his fence back to the old site?” 

No. This party would have no right to 
move his fence and thereby acquire title 
to the land in question. It would be nec- 
essary to show that the boundaries of the 
highway in question had been established 
for a period of ten years or more, that the 
party who had moved his fence into the 
road had acquiesced in these boundary 
lines. If these facts can be shown the 
proper remedy would be to proceed to en- 
join the party from fencing up this 
highway. 


POLL TAX. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Will you kindly inform me regarding 
the poll tax laws. The facts being as fol- 
lows: 1, In the corner of the township 


in which I reside there has been no road 
work done for the past two or three years. 
A few days ago the road boss came along 
and called one of my neighbors out and 
took him three miles and a half from his 
home to work out his poll tax on a road 
which he uses but seldom. Was this man 
required to obey the road boss? 2. The 
road boss told him that if he didn't come 
at that time he would serve him with a 
written notice and that after that he 
would be fined $5.00 a day for each day 
he refused to attend. Will you kindly 
advise how many days a man is required 
to work? 3. Is a Spanish-American war 
veteran required to work out his poll 
tax?’ 


The law of the state of Iowa provides 


that the road supervisor require all able 
bodied male residents in his district, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and forty- 


five to perform two days’ labor upon the 
roads between the first day of April and 
October each vear. The law in this state 
further provides that the road supervisors 
shall at least give three days’ notice of 
the day or days and place to work the 
roads to all persons subject to work there- 
on, or who are charged with a road tax 
within his district, and all persons so 
notified must meet him at that place and 
work diligently for eight hours each day. 
The law also provides that each person 
liable to perform labor on roads as poll 
tax, who fails to attend, either in person 
or by satisfactory substitute, at the time 
and place directed, after having had three 
days’ notice thereof, and shall fail to fure- 
nish the road supervisors with a substi- 
tute to do the work demanded and shall 
within five days after receiving such 
notice fail to furnish the road supervisors 








ever,” 

















local Line yards. 


ay 


uality, and dimensions—no 
the price is right. 


<3 oe { 4 | > 
‘A StippéL BUI LING 
1s 4 LiFe-TimMeE Buoing" 
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GA Don’t Build With Low Grade Lumber 


The true test of lumber is in the durability of your building. By 
you don’t want to find that out after you’ve paid your lumber jj 
Our lumber is cut in the right way, at the right time; is thoroughly 
seasoned; carefully selected—graded higher than lumber sold in the 
it’s the “quality-quantity” kind. 
There’s nobody between you and the mill to manipulate the grading 
and to collect extra tolls for which you get nothing. ’ 
You can build easier and quicker with our high grade lumber than with 
poor stuff, because it’s easier to work up good stock than poor stock. 
immense supply we give exactly what you want and need for your house in 
seconds” or . 


With our 


“substitutions.” And remember- 


Every Shipment We make is Subject to Inspection 

on arrival ard guaranteed to be exactly what you ordered. If you're not satisfied, we'}} 
refund all your money promptly. We want your patronage, of course, but we want your 

good will and confidence much more. That's the way we've built up our big business 
and held thousands of customers for nearly 30 years. 

You get quick service. Dubuque isa better distributing point than Chicago, St. Louis, 


Minneapolis or Kansas City, and freight rates are so low that we can Save you money 


even on a small order. 


If you're going to build a house or barn and need as much as a carload, come and select it 


yourself. 


We’ll refund your railroad fare both ways. 


Our big yards are piled fy] 


with well-seasoned, bright, fresh, smooth stock—the most complete stock in the middle west, 


SEE OUR SILOS-e are selling the 
best Guaranteed 
Silo on the market, and really save 
you a considerabie sum of money. Our 
silo has the Latest Important Improve- 
ments that you ought to know about. 
Write us for particulars 
and state what size Silo you 
expect to use. 
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e 
1 ply, 35 lbs. per square, only 
2 ply, 45 Ibs. per square, only...........++. $1 
3 ply, 55 Ibs. per square, only re 


Our Dux-Bak Rubber Roofing is Seippel quatity, the best 
ready roofing on the market at a lower price and longer guar- 
antee than any other. 


se prices and guarantee periods are convincing: 
+15 per square 
Guaranteed for 5 years 

-40 per square 
Guaranteed for 10 years 

-.seee see- $1.70 per square 
uaranteed for 15 years 


have a Complete Stock of Mill Work 
Anything you may want in the way of Sash, Doors, Stair or Cabinet Work, and the same 
High Quality that characterizes our lumber will 
as well as Right Prices are always assured you. 
Give us a memorandum of what you want and we will gladly 
quote you prices; or send your building plans for our estimate. 


_ PETER J. SEIPPEL LUMBER CO., No. 206 So. Locust St., Dubuque. lows 


be found in our mill work, and Quick Service 











Buy Bovee Furnaces at Manufacturer’s Prices 





wood, 


Easy to 


Bovee 





Economy Furnace. 


HORIZONTAL FURNACE 
burns long wood or softcoal. 
Doors 16x16 inches. 

Send pencil 
plan of your building for 
FREE PLAN and SPECIFI- 
CATIONS. 
to fit with full directions— 
no tinner required. 

Write us for full information 
and special offer. 


195 EIGHTH STREET 
Waterloo, - - 


Save From $30.00 to $50.00 Commission, 


The MOST PERFECT manufactured. 

SAVES about 40 Per Cent of FUEL. 

The Most Durable Sold. 

Fully Guaranteed. 

Replace your old Furnace or Stoves. 

Install a Complete Heating Plant. 

The BOVEE Furnace requires LESS FUEL THAN STOVES 
OR OTHER FURNACES. 

ECONOMY FURNACE burns hard coal, coke, soft coal or 


sketch of fioor 
install—shipped cut 


Address 


Furnace Works 





lowa Horizontal Furnace. 

















THE SPREADER THAT SPREADS 


ROBINSON SPREADER COMPANY, 


Parts the heavy center of the load and dis 
tributes to the width of the wheel tracks. 

Tracks with a farm wagon. Capacity, “ 
cubic feet. 

Weight, 1,420 lbs. Steel wheels. Stee) sil 

High-grade malleable iron castings. Endless 
apron. 

Spur pinion feed. Light, low, simple, strong. 

Implement dealers every where should hanwe 
them. 
* — is the best spreader a farmer can poss! 
ly buy. 


We Are Going to be at the 


Iowa State Fair Grounds 


again this year. Look up our location. We wi! 
be glad to meet you and show you a spreader 
more suitable to your needs than anything vou 
ever saw, and if you can't attend the fair write 
for our latest illustrated folder. It’s free. Ad 
dress the 








Vinton, Iowa 








satisfactory excuse, such person 
shall forfeit and pay to the road super- 
visors the sum of $3.00 a day for each 
day’s delinquency. 

1. In the above 
be entitled to the 


with a 


case the party would 
notice as provided by 
the above statutes, and if he did not re- 
ceive such notice in accordance there- 
with, he would not be obliged to perform 
such labor until properly notified. 


2. As provided by the law above set 
out, a man is required to work two 4aJs 
of eight hours each, at the place des 
nated by the road supervisors, and afte 
performing such labor is entitled to 4 ce™ 
tificate to be used as evidence of the pay 
ment of the poll tax assessed against him. 

3. There is no statute in the state © 
Iowa wnich exempts a Spanish-America® 
war veteran from working out his poll tax. 
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Government Crop Report 


The crop reporting board of the bureau 
f statistics of the United States Depart- 
ent Agriculture estimates, from the 
reports of the correspondents and agents 
; e bureau, as follows: 














of th 

— {Condition Aug. 1 
| . . 
Crops. es a Se 
= = > 
| tics a 
=e ane see] 15.8 | 80.0 | 82.2 

Corn i 
eoring Wheat ........-. 74.1 90.4 80.4 
No, buaws oe ie ae 73.7 | 90.3 | 81.5 
eee 74.9 | 89.1 | 83.0 
F 5.5 | 88.4 | 89.9 
78.0 | 87.8 | 84.1 
78.3 82.8 81.9 
77.4 | 87.5 | 82.9 
ey ee a eee ore te 88.7 $6.3 88.8 
Hay, all tame......... 81.8 | 91.0 | a84.3 
: 59.2 | 65.8 | 54.5 
















i . ar average. 

, yields indicated by the condition of 
on August 1, 1913, and final yields in 
follow: 





eding vears, for comparison, 




































Moe ene 
| Yield Per Acre. 

Crops | Je eee 

me S&S | aa 

a | SE 
Bus. |! Bus. | Bus. 
EAE MAE SITET ee rte 25.0 | 29.2 | 26.5 
winter wheat ......... b16.5 | 15.1 | 15.2 
spring wheat .......... 2.5 | 17.2 | 13.3 
WHEAT cc succes cece dD. 5.9 | 14.5 
Lae see ase 4 | 29.7 
Sere SITE tT | 24.5 
Okeke ae aa 8 | 16.2 
ROP Soe arcu oes 9 | 21.0 
White potatoes ........ 4 | 96.1 
Tobacco, Ibs. 5 1822.3 
Flax are Wie Meee 8 | 32 
TY eS One Le Ut 83.7 
Hay, all tame, tons..... 47 1.38 

b—Preliminary estimate. 

The quality of winter wheat is 93.7, 


against 90.7 last year and 91.0, the 6-year 
average (1907-12). 

The quality of rye is 94.0, against 94.0 
ast year and 92.2 the 10-year average. 

The amount of oats remaining on farms 
August 1 is estimated at 7.3 per cent of 
last year’s crop, or about 103,900,000 bush- 
els, as Compared with 34,872,000 bushels 
on August 1, 1912, and 67,793,000 bushels 
on August 1, 1911. 



































CORN. 
| Condition. 
er i =ton 1 Tt: 
| we | bo | wo | wad 
le" {an l<" lease 
mois ....0.:... | 72 | 83] 79 | 83 
MS 2 Fofe 5,00 0:0 Sua | 85 89 | 89 83 
Nebraska .......| 67 | °9t | 79 81 
eS ere 30 | st |, 2 76 
Mis ‘iene (aoe i Sa: 4) etl 80 
OS eRe: [| 200 tT Se 4- 4S 76 
Oklahoma oof 44 | 87 | 65 73 
Indiana sat ee | 88 | 80 | 84 
/ 87 91 | 7 | 88 
90 | s9 | 81 | 84 
fe 90 | 83 | 86 
i |}, SS t Be |} Be 
f ‘ go: | 87 | Ba 1 88 
Mississippi ..... 85 | 85 | 79 | 84 
North Carolina. -| 87 89 | 86 | 86 
South Dakota...| 92 | 93 | 83 | 85 
Arkansas ....... | 80 81 | 80 | 82 
Minnesota ...... | 95 91 | 83 82 
South Carolina..| 86 | 86 79 | 84 
WME Sco css0g) OS |, OL | 85 86 
Louisiana ...... 88 | 87 | 81 | 84 
Michigan ....... 86 | 85 73 80 
Wisconsin ...... 90 | 89 81 81 
Pennsy!vania | 87 | 87 | 80 | 86 
United States ..] 75.8] 86.9) 80.0) 82.2 








—— 





Recent Public Sales 


HANCHER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 
The rush of the threshing season was 
hot conducive to a big local turnout at the 









M. P. Hancher sale at Rolfe, Iowa, Au- 
fust 6th. Those from a distance had 
t a little too much their own way. 


en boars and sixteen sows were dis- 
of for an average of a trifle less 
$60, Practically all were of Mr. 
her's own product and they certainly 
a good showing. Miller Bros., of 
Indiana made a couple of good selections 
ina daughter of Long Wonder and one 
by Chief Price Again. Five boars in a 
itter sired by Chief Again Price sold for 





$272.50 The herd boar, Long Wonder, 
Was bid off at $175 by A. Coffman, of 


ilinois The offering was presented in 
Capital form, which is the strongest guar- 
antee as to its future usefulness. We list 
ose selling for $40 and over. Auct. H. S. 
In conducted the selling and was as- 
the ring by Ira Cottingham. 
FEMALES. 

1 and 28, A. E. Hancher, Rolfe, 
75, $60: 2, 7, 20, 23, C. D. Ferguson, 
Iowa, $57.50, $60, $42.50, $45; Nos. 
M. H. Folk, Humboldt, Iowa, $52.50, 
No. 6, J. L. Risley & Son, Ames, 
2.50; No. 15, J. W. Saddler, Rolfe, 
50; No. 10, 16%, Miller Bros., 








bee Ind., $97.50: No. 9, Zack Kinne, 
pee Oaks, Mich., $92.50; No. 13, F. King, 
aolfe, Iowa, $75; No. 14, I. A. Dicheon, 
awfordsville, Ind., $65; No. 22, J. L. 


“siey & Son, $47.50. 











— MALES. 
a -6, Seward Berhow, Huxley, Iowa, 
ri; No. 27, J. A. Benson, Sheldon, 
a 50; No. 28, A. E. Hancher, $60; 
$2 . T. W.. Rogers, Humboldt, Iowa, 
Mi ‘9. ,_ J. M. Glasier, St. James, 
— No. 28, J. M. Peery, Alvord, 
lowe’ 222: No. 29, F. Bowen, Mallard, 
Wa. $50; Long Wonder, Amos Coffman, 


Mt. Sterling, IL, $175. 











CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Couditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) 
southwestern, etc. 


























Reports from correspondents which here 
follow were made before the rains of Sat- 


urday and Sunday. Up to Saturday the 
condition of the corn crop in lowa was 
becoming very critical, Another week of 
hot, dry weather would have cut down the 
yie'd 50 per cent. Many fields have al- 
ready been injured beyond repair, but the 
main crop has been saved. The condi- 
tion was more critical than was gener- 
ally understood. We had a fall and win- 
ter drouth and came into spring with a 
serious deficiency of moisture in the soil. 


Then in April and May we had abundant 


rainfall and the corn adjusted itself to the 
abundant moisture conditions. When this 
spring supply of moisture became ex- 


hausted there was no reserve to be drawn 
upon, and but for timely rains this month 
the Iowa corn crop would have been 
hard hit indeed. 

McLean County (c), Ill., Aug. 19.—Corn 
suffering; showers hit in spots and condi- 
tion varies sharply in a few miles. Oats 
25 to 50 bushels. New clover having hard 
struggle. Good hay crop. Oats, 38e; corn, 


67c; not much old corn left Damaged 
average probably about 25 per cent now.— 
W. H. Boies. 


Cherokee County (nw), Iowa, Aug. 8th.— 
Oats harvest finished; yield varies greatly. 
Haying finished; second crop clover short. 
Corn looks good; many barren stalks; a 
few roasting ears. Hogs dying in some 
parts. Pastures fired. Some cattle being 
dry fed.—Henry Kolpin. 

Phelps County (c), Mo., 
vere drouth; no rain in several weeks. 
Corn firing badly. Hay short. Pastures 
burning up. Potatoes light crop. Cattle 
and hogs scarce.—H. W. M. 

Wabash County (s), Ill., Aug. 9th.—Ex- 
tremely dry. Corn_ruined in spots. Hay 
short, $20 per ton. Cattle and hogs mar- 
keted; 1913 will be one of the dryest years 
recorded.—S. K. 

Lake County (e), S. D., Aug. 7th.—Grain 


Aug. 8th.—Se- 


all cut; stacking commenced; not much 
shock threshing will be done. Corn mak- 
ing great headway. Not much hog cholera 
yet. Getting plenty of rain. All late 
crops doing fine. Pastures good.—L. G. 
Pickard. 

Fillmore County (s), Neb., Aug. 7th.— 
Wheat threshed. Early corn dead and 


late corn in bad shape. Pasture gone and 
cattle being fed. Prairie hay dry and 
short. Potatoes short crop.—Fred Softly. 

Linn County (n), Mo., Aug. 9th.—Hot 


winds cutting corn very fast. Threshing 
completed; oats fair; wheat good; hay 
light. Pastures drying up. Everyone 


holding their old corn.—Percy E. Dahl. 
De Kalb County (nw), Mo., Aug. 8th.— 
Hot and sultry, about 100 degrees today. 


Corn looks well but starting to suffer. 
Small indication of rain tonight. Wheat 
20 bushels, worth 77c; oats 50 bushels, 


worth 37c. Kafir, cane and cowpeas look 
well.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Yellow Medicine County (‘w), Minn., 
Aug. 9th.—Harvesting done. Corn matur- 
ing. Pastures good. Late potatoes and 
corn need rain. Clover and alfalfa seeding 
coming along fine. Wild hay crop im- 
mense.—W. C. Nickson. 


Andrew County (nw), Mo., Aug. 8th.— 
Corn crop cut in two. Pastures bare. 
Wheat threshed and sold at 75c. Old corn 
75 and 80c per bushel; oats, 40c; eggs, 10c; 
butter, 17 to 20c.—J. W. Griggs. 


Franklin County (n), Iowa, Aug. $th.— 


Oats 30 to 45 bushels; wheat, 10 to 30 
bushels. Much sickness among hogs; some 
herds all dead; some vaccinating. Corn 
making good growth in spite of dry 
weather.—J. T. Thorp. 

Moniteau County (c), Mo., Aug. 8th— 
Last three days hottest ever known, 112 
degrees. The long continued drouth and 


and 
who 


ex- 


hot weather has caused great loss 
much disappointment to our farmers, 
until a week ago were expecting an 
ceptionally good corn crop. Many 
and cisterns are dry. Lack of pasturage 
and feed is causing stock to be rushed to 
market.—Nellie R. Young. 

Diagonal County (sw), Iowa, Aug 
Very dry; corn suffering. Grain threshed. 
Oats and wheat good. rat stuff very 
scarce.—W. C. Kimball. 

Sioux County (nw), 
Very warm and dry. Need 
Most of grain stacked. Some plowing. 
Corn doing fine. Pastures good. Young 
pigs dying. Haying finished.—John Mur- 
phy, Jr. 

Benton County 


wells 


8th.— 


Aug. 9th.— 
rain badly. 


Iowa, 


(c), Iowa, Aug. 9th.— 
Warm and dry. Rain needed badly. Corn 
fair. Small grain better than expected. 
A great deal of hog cholera. Beef cattle 


searce. Pastures short.—C. H. Goodell. 
Dallas County (w), Iowa, Aug. $th.— 
Corn suffering greatly. Pastures dry; 








In either case you 


the Kratzer. 


carriages ever produced. 





the 





the Fair. 





Are You a Carriage Dealer 
or User? 


your interest to see the display of 


KRATZER 
TAGES 


in the Machinery Building, at the State Fair 


and learn the particular advantages you get with 


You will see the most beautiful and the most perfectly built 
The most economical to own in the 
end because ‘‘Made in the West for the West.” 


Carriage Dealers We have a fine 


proposition for you. 
Write today and reserve your territory. 
and visit us at the factory, or see us at the State Fair. 


° Write today for 
Carriage Buyers ony ee 


Kratzer Catalogue, whether there 
is a Kratzer dealer near you or not, 
and be sure to see our display at 


will find it greatly to 


Come 


Wc sso:a —— 











See Tower’s New Cultivator at 
the lowa State Fair 


August 20th to 28th. You will be interested 


Make our ex- 


hibit in east end of the new Machincry Hal! your headquarters. 
We want to talk with you about cultivators and cultivating. 


We know you can interest us. 
Yours for more and better corn, 


J. D. TOWER & SONS CO., 


Look us up. 


We believe we can interest you. 


Mendota, Illinois 


“The Original Surface Cultivator People’ 








many wells and springs failed. Winter 
wheat averaging 30 bushels; oats, 40 bush- 
els. Some Kherson oats yielded 60 bush- 
els.—Victor Felter. 

Polk County (c), Iowa, Aug. 10th.—Good 
rain today, the first in four weeks; will 
help late corn, potatoes and pastures. 
Some early corn past redemption. Some 
sickness among hogs.—A. W. Rice. 

Wayne County (s), Ill, August 8th.— 
Oats no good; wheat not much better; hay 


half crop; corn about one-fourth burned 
up. Grain high priced. Fat eattle and 
hogs good price. No good rain for three 


months.—L. J. Arney. 

Wabash County (s), Ill., Aug. 8th.—Very 
dry. Corn less than a half crop. Mead- 
ows short; timothy 1,190 pounds per acre. 
Spring sown clover dead. Wheat good 
yield and quality. Stock scarce. Oats 
one-fourth erop.—C. KE. Courter. 


Warren County (s), Ill., Aug. 4th.—Very 


hot and dry. Corn suffering worse every 
day Threshing on; oats from 20 to 40 
bushel; fine quality but light weight. Lots 


Pastures very dry; 
Cholera break- 


of fine hay put up 
clover seeding burned up. 
ing out.—R. L. Kidder. 
Lee County (se), Iowa, Aug. &th.—Dry 
and hot; should sufficient rain come now 
we could not expect over 50 per cent of a 


corn crop: some fields will make some 
corn without rain. Pasture and water 
scarce and no plowing till rain.—F. H. 


Krebill 

Story County (c), Iowa, Aug. 7th.—Corn 
firing in spots; well cultivated and drained 
land looks well. Wheat 20 to 30 bushels, 
72 to 75 cents. Oats 20 to 50 bushels, 36 
cents. Light shower on the 7th freshened 
corn up. Pastures drying up.—E. B. C. 

Montgomery County (w), Iowa, Aug. 
&8th.—Corn firing bad. Threshing progress- 
ing: spring wheat 15 to 25 bushels; oats 
30 to 60 bushels, winter wheat 20 to 53 
bushels. Pastures short and dry; second 
cutting of alfalfa put up.—W. J. Adams. 

Louisa County (se), Iowa, Aug. 7th.— 
Light rain this morning, first since June 
30th. Corn firing, corn on sod standing 
drouth well. Late potatoes failure. Oats 
15 to 35 bushels and very light. New seed- 
ing of clover looks well in spite of drouth. 
—Walter Samuelson. 

Warren County (c), Iowa, Aug. 8th.— 


Corn needs rain. Should we get rain next 
week we will have some late corn. Early 
potatoes fairly good; late depends on rain. 
—E. E. Ayer. 

Vermilion County 
Dry and dusty. 
suffering badly. 
Oats 7 to 25 bushels; 
Shult. 

Cherokee County (nw), Iowa, Aug. 6th. 
—~Threshing begun; barley, 10 to 30 bush- 
els; early oats, 20 to 30 bushels; late oats 
better. Corn and pastures need rain bad- 
ly. Second crop clover not much. Lots of 
hog cholera with vaccination the order of 
the day. All old hogs being shipped out; 
not many cattle and are very high.—A. C. 
Loukam. 

Monona County (w), Iowa, 
Hot and dry. Stacking and 
winter wheat 20 to 3 


(c), Tll., Aug. 4th.— 
Drouth since April. Corn 
wells drying up. 
price, 38%c.—C. R. 





Aug. 8th.— 
threshing; 
oats 15 to 








) bushels; 


35 bushels; barley 10 to 20 bushels; spring 
wheat 5 to 12 bushels Corn holding its 
own but needs rain badly. Hogs dying 
with cholera Louis Brenner. 

Pierce County (n), Neb., Aug. 3d.—Need 
rain. Threshing on; wheat good, oats 10 
to 30 bushels Hay al! put up, good crop 


and quality. Pastures drying up.—L. C. 


Parrish. 


Harrison County (nw), Mo., Aug. 5th.— 
Dry. Corn needs rain; pastures drying. 
Threshing on; some grain stacked. Wheat 


er 


oats 35 to 45 
cents. 


bushels; 
Stock 


30 to 33 
wheat, 75 
fair.—G. M. 

Cass County (sw), Iowa, August 5th.— 
Hog cholera well started, many almost 
entirely cleaned out Pastures short, corn 
needs rain. Threshing half done; wheat 


bushels, 


cents; corn, 75 


25 to 35 bushels; oats, 35 to 50 busheis.— 
J. D. Sarsfield. 

Clinton County (e), Iowa, Aug. 8th.— 
Four weeks drouth; need rain badly. 


Early pota- 
dry. Cattle 
Clarkson. 


Grain stacked; no threshing. 
toes small crop. Pastures 
look good. Flies bad.—F. E. 








Sige oe SEPT. ist—Good man for general 

farm work, must be capable of handling all 
kinds farm machinery. 
wages desired. 


Alfalfa Hay For Sale 


Write or call on P. R. PETERSON, Lexington, Neb 


State experience, age and 
Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, lowa. 
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Yeas like Magic 
— ou me! 


disinfectant — as a water softener and 
for making soap — 


ggeciclinn, ing 


is a household necessity 

for cleaning ee 

It cleans anything and 

everything like magic, 

without scouring and does 

its work with less labor than 

any other so-called cleanser 

on the market. It is, without 
question, best for cleaning 


— Bath Room Fixtures 
— Kitchen Utensils 
— Milk Pans or 


— Windows. 


Lewis’ Lye— the purity 
and full strength of 
which is guaranteed— 
is the onlyl|ye madeand 
marketed by manufac- 
turing chemists. Book- 
let describing the many 
uses of Lewis’ Lye. 
maiied free on request. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BALT MFG. COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA 





The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw wus 
Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 

and it remains today the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guaranteed to 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you may hove 
tried—your money back if Fleming's 
Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 
of selling, together with full information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 

Fleming's Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. Contains 192 pages and 69 
iljustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


ahd ort tt 


will clean it off without laying the 
horse up. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. $2 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for special instructions 
and Book 8K free. ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic 
Lniment for mankind. Reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins, 
Varicosities, Old Sores. Allays Pain. Price $1 and &2 2 
bottle at druggists or delivered. .Manufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P, D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Low- 
priced, always fresh and reliable, they 
are used by over 80 per cent of Cal- 
ifornia and Western stockmen, because 
they protect where other vaccines fail. 
E for booklet and testim« 
Every 1 


ree excl 




















s 


injector, 
and 


be used in any 


strongest 


ills may 


it Cutter’s is simplest, 











returnable for 





ckage 





a= 


“Discounts: 2 los 
tnsist on Cutter's. If 
i ratory 





ogee 


esn’t st 


ily Grembliy. Send personal check or 
CUTTER LABORATORY, BERKELEY, 
OR CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dont Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
MOON BLINDNESS 


Opthalmia) Cetaraect and Conunetivitis 
Shying horses all suffer from diseased cyes. 
**Visio’’ will convince any horse owner that it is the best rem 
edy for defects of t 


THE CAL. 








Ai ter how many doctors have 
tried and failed, use under our money back guarantee 


$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Don't Ruin Its Disposition 
or risk crippling or killing it by use 
of unknown methods. The certain 
curve for Curbs Splints, Spavins, 
Cuts, Bunches, etc., is 


QUINN’S Ointment 


Used for over 30 years—the old reli- 
able, tested cure. Drugeists sellit,orsent anywhere 
for $1—money back if not satisfied. Free Booklet 
—“‘Protecting Your Investment in Horseflesh.”’ 

W.8. EDDY &CO., Dept. m ALBANY, WN. Y. 



















Write % 

10-dose pkge Blackleg Pills.....$1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills .. 4.00 
Cutter’s Blackleg Pill Injector 1.50 





“We prepay charges 
rM. O 



















Veterinary Queries 

















SKIN TROUBLE IN A MULE. 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“T have a four-year-old mule which has 
a skin disease every summer. On account 
rubbed a 


of the severe itching he has 
good deal of his hair off. Is there any 
permanent cure for this?’ 


There are many skin diseases of horses 
and mules caused in many different ways. 
It seems probable that our correspond- 
ent’s mule is affected with what the vet- 
erinarians cal] ‘‘summer Summer 
sores are caused by a short, slender worm 

very few ] have 


sores. 





—so small that peo 

seen it. The worm is found in the center 
of the sore As treatment, the govern- 
ment book on horse diseases recommends 


first putting the affected animal in a cool 








¢ and washing it with cold water. 

e sores are then rubbed either with 

doform, chloroform, or ether After 
each sore has been rubbed with one of 
these fluids for a couple of minutes, it 
is closed up with a layer of collodion. The 
coliodion application is repeated every 
day until the sores heal up. 

Of se it 1 y t at the sores on 
our ¢ t's mule are due to some 
( er y He might try this 
met re nt, howeve i> on a fe W 
ot ‘ 1 experiment For many 
common skin troubles, good treatment 
consists in feeding a laxative diet and 
treating the affected skin with an oint- 
ment made by mixing an ounce of vase- 
line with one-half dram each of sugar of 
lead and opium, 


LAME HIND QUARTERS IN PIGS. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What can be the matter with my pigs? 






They are fror te April and early May 
farrowing There are about thirty-five 
Poland Chinas They are getting skim 
milk from seven cows, have good alfalfa 
pasture, and a liberal allowance of ear 
corn With the exception of the affected 
ones they are as lusty pigs as one may 
see. A month or so ago I noticed a couple 
of them getting lame in their hind legs. 
Their legs appeared somewhat swollen 


It was painful for them 
The hind quarters got 


below the joints. 
to get up and eat 


thin and they walked with a stiff, stag- 
gering gait. I put down the affection as 
rheumatism, and thought it would pass 


away. Ina couple of weeks two more got 
lame in the same way, and now there are 
six or seven. What can be the matter? 
What can be done to cure them and pre- 


vent others from getting the disease?”’ 
Lame hind quarters in pigs usually re- 
sult from feeding a ration lacking in bone 
building material. correspondent’s 
ration, however, is splendid in this regard. 
We have been suggesting giving affected 
pigs a teaspoonful of cod liver oil, eight 
grains of phosphate of lime, and one drop 
of fluid extract of nux vomica as a dose 
twice daily in a little food. In the case 
of our correspondent’s pigs, however, we 
have our doubts as to whether or not this 
would work. 
Professor 
wrote us a few 


Our 


the Iowa Station, 
weeks ago that Fowler's 
solution of arsenic had cured three lame 
pigs for him. He did not state the dose. 
If all else fails, we suggest that our cor- 
respondent give these pigs a daily dose of 
five drops of solution. If 
do not get well he might give ten or 
teen drops. This is somewhat in the na- 
ture of an experiment, and we advise our 
corresponcent to try it only after all other 
things fail. We would be glad to hear 
from him as to his success. 


Evvard, of 


Fowler's 





BLACKLEG. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I have a in my spring calves 





disease 


which has taken five in three days. The 
first two got stiff all over; refused to take 
the milk; bloated a little; and only lived 
about twelve hours The next one quit 
taking milk and then seemed to get better 
and took two feeds of milk and the next 
morning I found The last two 
got very lame, he foreleg, and 


the other in tl 
about twelve hour 
over the sore } 
a little, you coul 
bubbling sound 

thin in flesh 
ture of blue 
wild hay grass. One of my neighbors has 
told me that the trouble is blackleg. What 
do you think of bringing more calves onto 
the place? I have fourteen yearlings in 
another pasture only ten rods away. Will 
they be safe there? I would like to know 





1ey died in 
i hand 
ch were swollen 
a crackling or 
calves were very 
nning on a pas- 


the 








The 
and were ru 
grass, white clover, and some 


if I could vaccinate them now, and how 
long after they are exposed to the disease 
will it be before they will take it? Will I 


have to get a veterinarian to do the work, 
or could I get the outfit and do the work 
myself? How long will it be before it 
will be safe to put other calves in this 
pasture? How old are cattle when they 
will not take the disease?” 

Blackleg has been causing the death of 
these calves. The disease may continue 


| 








winter. The pasture 
infected, and it would be wise 
to take all cattle off of it. The most sus- 
age is from six months to two 
Older cattie occasionally take the 
disease, but not often. Symptoms of the 
disease appear in from one to three days 
after infection. All who have reason to 
believe that their pastures are infected 
with black'eg should vaccinate at once. 
The vaccine, which may be obtained 
from Parke, Davis & Co., the Cute 
ler Laboratory, or -H. K. Mulford & Co., 
is easy to inject ahd is very successful in 
preventing loss from blackleg. Vaccina- 
tion makes an animal immune for from 
six to eighteen months. Calves which are 
vaccinated this year had probably best be 
vaccinated again next spring. Yearlings 
which are vaccinated this year will prob- 
ably be immune for the rest of their lives. 
If our correspondent vaccinates all his 
stock, it will not be necessary for him to 
take his calves from the infected pasture. 


to cause losses until 


is probably 


ceptible 


years. 


Ail of our readers who lose calves or 
vearlings during the summer and _ fall 
should suspect blackleg. The character- 
istic symptom is a crackling noise when 


the hand is passed over the swelling which 
almost invariably develops and usually on 
the hind quarters. 


NAVEL TROUBLE OF YOUNG 
FOALS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


I have a valuable colt ten days old 
which has navel trouble. The navel had 
to be cut and tied, as the afterbirth would 
not let loose when the colt was born. The 
navel seems to be wet and does not dry 


ip. Do you know of a treatment that will 
help this?” 

It is wise, especially early in the spring, 
to disinfect the navel as soon as it has 
been oeparated. A two per cent solution 
of coal tar dip is good, or a one to two 
thousand solution of corrosive sublimate 
may be used. After the navel has been 
disinfected, it should be painted with a 


tincture of iodine, and the cord should be 
soaked in the iodine solution. 

If our correspondent’s colt has developed 
true navel disease and the colt is scouring 
and the joints are swollen, no treatment 
will be of much good. Painting with tinc- 
ture of iodine should dry up the cord in 
a few days. 

There is a chance that the urine is find- 
ing its way out by means of the navel. If 
this trouble is suspected, a good veteri- 
narian should at once be called in. 


REMOVING SCALE ON CALF’S EYE 
AND NOSE, 


In response to an inquiry from Bend, 
Doctor B. W. Hollis, veterinarian of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, writes as 
follows on the treatment of scale growth 
on the eyes and noses of calves: 

“I note that you say your calves and 
yearlings have a heavy scale around their 
eyes and down on the nose. This scale 
is due to a fungus growth, and in most 
cases will come off of its own accord in 
the spring. Cases which are extensive 
should, however, be treated promptly. As 
treatment, I would recommend that you 
scrape off the scale with a knife or other 
suitable instrument for the purpose and 
then paint the surface of the wound with 
tincture of iodine. About three paintings 
will usually be enough to bring about a 
prompt recovery. In some instances, how- 
ever, more applications will be necessary. 
A few doses of potassium iodine inter- 
nally will assist in curing more obstinate 
cases. Of this I would recommend two 
teaspoonfuls twice daily, continued for 
four days; then an interval of three days, 
followed by a four days course again. The 
above dosage is for any calf over three 
months old and under six. Larger ani- 
mals should receive larger doses in pro- 
portion.”’ 


THRUSH IN HORSES’ FEET. 

This trouble is due quite frequently to 
standing in manure or other filth, which 
alters the condition of the horn, and may 
be accompanied or followed by infection. 
Long continued standing on very dry 
floors may lead directly to this trouble. 
In some cases thrush seems to be asso- 
ciated with contraction. The frogs in 
horses’ feet need exercise just the same 
as any other part of the body. When a 
horse is shod with high heel and toe calks, 
or the wal! is allowed to grow down very 
long and the horse stands on a board floor 
without getting frog pressure, the condi- 
tion of the frog is impaired and it easily 
becomes subject to infection and disease. 
Such cases need a clean, dry stall. The 
hoof should be properly trimmed; the dis- 
eased parts removed as thoroughly as 
possible; and a strong disinfectant used 
over the sole of the foot. Any of the coal 
tar disinfectants may be used in full 
strength, or even pure carbolic acid, care 
being taken that the disinfectant does not 
run down the heel and burn the skin. 
After this first strong disirffectant calomel 
is a very satisfactory treatment for ordi- 
nary cases. The calomel can be dusted 
over the diseased surface, and then some 
thick clay applied over the entire sole of 
the foot.—M. H. Reynolds, Veterinarian, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 



















y 
Stock 


/ is assured to the 
wise farmer and 
stock raiser who 

guards against all para- 
sitical and skin diseases 

by occasional dippingsand 
sprayings. You should al- 
ways use Dr. Hess Dip and 

Disinfectant for two important 

reasons—its effectiveness and 

its uniform strength. Its cheap- 
ness permits of its free general 
use everywhere. 


D* HESS DIP 


and Disinfectant 


is a guaranteed preventive. It 
contains elements harmless to 
animal life, but deadly to para- 
sitic and germ life. Little 
troubletouseit. Forsheep, 
or when contagious dis- 
eases are suspect.d, a 
dipping tank is best. 
One gallon of dip makes 
100gallons ofsolution, 


Write for 
Dip Booklet. 
DR. HESS & 
CLARK, 
Ashland, 
Ohio. “ 
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N2 matter how long your horse 
has been afflicted, 
GLEAR-EYE REMEDY 
p will cure Moon Biindness (Ophbthal- 
@ mia), Cataract, Pinkeye, ete. Sold 
under a Satisfaction or Money Back 
Guarantee. $2 prepaid. Write for our free 
booklet, “40 Facts for Horse Owners.” 
Lakeside Remedy Co., 5408 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Gade Air Cooled Gasoline Engine @ p73 

Cheapest Because it Lasts Longest mee 

or pntines” “0 Fi st 
ine 
Water 


yield this 5 
in two yea 
chatge. G 
level roads 


= SS ————— free circul 

SIZES 13 to 12 H. P. Valley Lan 

Fans or belts to bother. Se 

Valves to open against compression. BLA‘ 
Hoppers to be filled and emptied. 

Bursted cylinders. $80 per ac 


Wild grass 
failure unk 
overtiow. 

duce equal 
three-thirc 
ing. Seeix 
er Wis. ow 


Get our descriptive folder at once. 
Real Five Year Guarantee. 
GADE BROS. MFG. CO., 166 lowe St., (OWA FALLS, (OWA 









FOUR-CYLINDER, 35 H. P. 


TRACTOR; 


The sensation of the# 
century. Backed by 
Weber’s 30 year’s repu- 
tation. New Model. 35 Horse-Power. 
strongest, most efficient Tractor made. 
plete power plant. 


SAVE $1,000.00 


A wonderful price revolution. Tractor will pay 
for itself the first season. FREE TRIAL. Full 
factory guarantee. Write quick for illustrated 
book and amazing price offer. 


Lightest, 
A come 
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AMERICAN GAS ENGINE CO., unknown 
Dept. 300. Kansas City, Mo ASD co 
INSTALL YOUR OWN five 
a Water Works [®:: 

Hot and cold running water for land; al) 1 
country homes. Complete system firm, am n 
ready to install $37.80. Easily it 
stalled by anyone or money ref 212 Wat 


ed. Enjoy the comforts of life! 


Big Free Catalog 


Simply send name today for big 
low orice Catalog FREE. Shows 


MIN 

















bundr of bargains in Pumps 
Windmills, and everything knows QNDER: 
in Plumbing Goods direct at man _ 
facturers’ prices. Cc 
MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY Cl, Orr 
| 1723 $o. 6th St., St. Joseph, Mo. Better © 
——!- 





a 
Running Water 
in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- QW 


mer at Smal! Cost. Pas 
7, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(19) 1131 








and 10 Acre Tracts 


COUNTRY HOME PLUS CITY CONVENIENCES 


ust putting on the market a number of 
acre —— located on the Mason City 
Inter-Urban Ry., between Mason 
Five cent fare and half hour 
been assured. Cars each way every hour 
They are located one-quarter of atnile 
the corporation limits of Mason City and will 
fm irable as residence lots within a couple years. 
3 City is growing in the direction of these tracts 
how ing the largest growth of any town in the 
adjoining these trdcts has been sold off 
y-foot lots. The land is the best we have in 
waty. tiled and in a high stateof cultivation. 
le for trucking, gardening and chicken rais- 
Dairy products, chickens and eggs command 
ago prices in Mason City. During the summer 
oths the resorters at Clear Lake pay fancy prices 
frank sans, eges and garden truck. For further 
jculars, W rite 


the CLARK-SMITH CO. 
MASON CITY, tOWA 


Farm Land 
For Everyone 


Ask me for information. I have made 
investigation of land in the west along the 
Union Pacific System Lines, and will give 
you authentic information regarding loca- 
tions of Irrigated lands, Timber lands, 
Fruit lands, etc. Write me today. 


R. A. SMITH 


Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Room 268 Union Pacific Building 


OMAHA, NEB. 





We are J 















































The Best Land You Can Buy 
for Dairying: and Stock Raising 


That's exactly what I offer you in the “red land” of 






Dougias County, Wisconsin. Markets unexcelled. 
4 miles from Superior. but little farther from 
h. both great cities. Climate idea’. Average 


killing frost October Ist. Average late frost 
ng May 10th, giving 143 daysimmunity. Rain- 
fal] 30 to 38 inches. Best of drainage. Greatest 
natural grass Country in the world, including, timo- 








tuy, clover, blue grass and alfalfa. My lands are a 
par of the strip along the south shore of Lake 
Superior. from hate ap to Bayfield, and there is no 
i *t of land in any state in the Union. Come 
at once coe nvestigate 


H. A. JOHNSON, Owner 
Board of Trade Bidg.. Superior, Wis. 


fe -Select Your 
Home Now! 


Get the benefit of the heavy advance in prices 
this year. Send for literature describing the 
lands along our Line, sold direct to Homeseekers 
atlow prices and on easy terms. 

LAND COM’R., D. &1. KES ~ co., 
186 Wolvin Building, uluth, Minn. 


Finest Farm Land in the West 


Weare colonizing a Jarge tract in the Shallow 
Water District, Logan County, Colorado. Wheat 
yield this year 46 bu. per acre. Land pays for itself 
intwo years. We put in 40 acres of crop free of 
charge. Good terms and low prices. Best of soil, 
level roads, fine water and good markets. Write for 
free circular and mid-summer rates. Platte River 
Valley Land Co., 1119-22 City Nat. Bk.. Omaha, Nebr. 


BLACK SOIL FARMS 


$% per acre and up. Where there is plenty of green 
Wild grass in July. August and September. Crop 
failure unknown. No hills, rocks, hardpan, alKali or 
overiow. Our Southern Wisconsin valley lands pro- 
duce equal to lowa and Ill. There is two-thirds and 











three-thirds of the amount you buy ready for break- 
ing. Seeing only is believing. We make lowa rent- 
WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND CO., Davenport, towa 


\NDOLOG 


er Wis. owner. 





A zine givin: 
the FACTS in re 

gard to the land sit- 

en el a 3 months’ 


If for a home or .. you are nae oa. 
4 * , Saving @ret Soom), and. eg write 
me it “Personal” and say 
fail L i Landolony am and all wake rs 

BK Gen. er. 


hires: LLOY: 
La oe, oo 204 Malt 2 ave., Marinette, Wis, 








WOMESEEKERS from the best corn belt states 
in constantly increasing num- 
bers are buying and loeating in the famous Monte- 
Video District of southwest Minnesota. Their suc- 
cess makes buyers of their friends, and no wonder. 
Ilinots best black loam prairie corn lands here at 
less than one-half the price there, and crop failures 
taknown. Full information from E. H. CRANDALL 
LAND CO., Montevideo, Minn. 


Good Stock and Grain Farm 


Pod acres. 1 mile from town Dillon, 44 miles from 
lla. Missourt. Good buildings; about half in cul- 
tvation, balance wood pasture; some good bottom 
+ man all fenced and cross-fenced I just got this 
™, am no tormer, and will sell very cheap. 
~ 


2 F. HIGL 
i2W 212 Wainwright B14.. - Louis, Mo. 


MINN ESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
an Write for list and map. 
DERSON LAND CO., WHimar, Mian. 


. 
Come to Minnesota 
thm an Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
cd anywhere else in United States. Dairy and Live 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


dithe pi ace to go for good homes, low prices, and 
hey ms. Send for full information. dress 
Allen County Inv. Ce.. 

















(‘HoIc EST MENNESOTA IMPROVED 

FARMS, €40 to €65 per acre. List free. Save 
\°¥ buying through me. Absolutely reliable. 
‘est references, 


W. C. MURPHY, Foley, Minn. 





Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, [ll., August 11, 1913.—Specula- 
tive interest in grain on the Chicago 
Board of Trade centers mainly in corn, 
which has undergone large advances in 
prices in recent weeks on account of the 
bad crop reports various 
the worst showing being made 
hot weather 


received from 
sections, 
in the southwest, where dry, 
has ruined the pastures and cut off much 
of the water The hay crop of the 
United States is the second largest on 
record, amounting to 66,610,000 tons, com- 
paring 72,691,000 last 
year, and it is estimated that at least one- 
third of the hay crop of last year remains 
on the farms. Most of the conditions gov- 
erning the wheat trade are of a bearish 
character, and about the only 
ening influence in sympathy with corn. 
There is a splendid crop of new winter 
wheat, which is now moving to market 
freely, while a good spring wheat crop is 
promised in the northwest. 

On August 1 stocks of butter in Chicago 
warehouses amounted to 65,541,000 pounds, 
compared with 55,195,000 pounds a year 
ago, while egg holdings aggregated 53,098,- 
000 cases, against 3,445,000 cases a year 
ago. A large demand exists for creamery 
butter, and prices are up to 23 to 27 cents 
per pound for common to prime offerings, 
while dairy butter sells at 24 to 25 cents, 
with packing stock at 20 to 21 cents. The 
choicer lots of eggs are going at 19 to 24 
cents per dozen, and new potatoes are 
selling for 70 to 95 cents per bushel. Tim- 
othy seed is bringing $4.00 to $4.90 per 100 
pounds, clover from $8.00 to $15.00 
per 100 pounds and flaxseed from $1.41 to 


supply. 


with tons raised 


strength- 


seed 


$1.42 per bushe! 
Country shippers of cattle took the only 
course last week to check the recent de- 


holding back supplies, 
and the marked falling off in the receipts 
brought about a decided reaction. The 
greater part of the beef steers went on 
the basis of $7.75 to $8.75, the best class of 
heavy beeves going at $8.75 to $9.00 and 
the common to fair lightweight 
grass-fed steers at $7.00 to $7.85. Plain 
and warmed-up steers sold at $7.59 to 
$8.15, medium to good steers at $8.29 to 
$8.45 and good to choice steers at $8.59 to 
$8.70, with sales of common to prime 
yearling steers of light weight at $7.80 to 


pression in prices, 


class of 





$9.10. Butchering cows and heifers had a 
very good outlet at $4.90 to $8.35, while 
cutters went at $4.30 to $4.85, canners at 
3.35 to $4.25 and bulls at $4.75 to $7.65. 
Western range cattle arrived in fairly 
large numbers and sold very well, steers 
going at $6.85 to $7.45. There was not 


much trading in stockers and feeders, as 
the offerings were limited, stock steers 
being salable at $5.30 to $7.25 and feeders 
carrying much weight at $6.75 to $7.75, 
while stock and feeder heifers were scarce 
and largely nominal at $5.25 to $6.25. 
Calves have been selling at $5.00 to $11.00 
per 100 pounds, according to quality and 
weight, activity and firmness being con- 
fined to good light vealers. Milkers and 
springers sold well or otherwise, depend- 
ing upon their desirability, prices ranging 
from $50.00 to $75.00 per head and the 
commoner ones going largely for beef. 
Hogs have experienced extremely wide 
fluctuations in prices recently, and sales 
were made at very much lower figures 
than were paid only a few weeks ago. 
But by far the greatest decline in prices 
is shown in the extremely undesirable 
class of grassy, heavy old sews that com- 
prise so large a proportion of the daily re- 
ceipts. The spread in quotations between 
these offerings and the best class of light- 
weight shipping and bacon hogs has be- 
come enormous, amounting to fully $1.70 
per 100 pounds on some days. There is a 
large fresh pork trade, prices being lower 
than for other meats, and cured hog meats 
are having a good cash sale. The month- 
ly report of stocks of provisions in the 
five leading western markets shows sup- 
plies of 266,106,199 pounds held in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, South Omaha 
and St. Joseph on August 1, compared 
with 272,144, 996 pounds a month earlier 
and 293,527,600 pounds a year ago. Late 
in the week hogs sold on the basis of $7.60 
to $9.25, pigs bringing $7.25 to $8.50. 
There was a large run of sheep and 
lambs on Monday of last week, resulting 
in 9» weakening of prices for the greater 
part of the offerings, but greatly lessened 
supplies on subsequent days changed 
weakness to strength, there being an ex- 
cellent general demand for desirable kinds 
of lambs, yearlings and sheep. <As has 
been the case for weeks past, there was a 
particularly strong demand for feeder 
stock from the range country. Ranges of 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington 
are large shippers. The crop of lambs is 
a good one, but far from the largest one 
on record. In fact, the sheep industry of 
the country is waning, instead of increas- 
ing with the rapid growth in population, 
and there is a serious lack of ewes of 
breeding age, due to extremely close mar- 
keting of lambs from all sections for sev- 
eral years. Recent sales were made of 
lambs at $5.50 to $7.63, with feeding lambs 



























** Fall Fertilizers.’’ 





RIGHT PROPOR- 
TION OF HEAD 
‘TO STRAW 


Wheat or Straw? 


On some of the best wheat land the crop runs to 
straw. This is because there are not enough avail- 
able mineral foods to balance the manure or clover. 

A field test on such land showed that Potash 
increased the grain from 20 bushels on unfertil- 
ized soil to 31 bushels where 


POTASH 


was used, and to 37 bushels where Potash and 
phosphate were used. 
Supplement the humus of such land with 200 lbs, 
acid phosphate and 30 lbs. Muriate of Potash or 
125 Ibs. Kainit per acre. Potash Pays. 

¥f your dealer does not sell Potash, write us for prices 
stating quantities required and ask for our free book on 
Study of the fertilizer question 
means saving and profit to you, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
NEW YORK — 42 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO—McCormick Block 
NEW ORLEANS— Whitney Central Bank Building 
SAVANNAH—Bank & Trust Building 
ATLANTA—Empire roy | 
San FBANCISCO— 2 California treet 



















Both were profitable, 

















salable at $6.40 to $6.90. 
$5.00 to $6.00, wethers at $4.00 to $5.00, 
ewes at $3.75 to $4.70 anc bucks at $3.00 
to $4.00. Breeding ewes brought $4.75 to 
$5.40. 


Yearlings sold at 


Ww. 





HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE. 
Highland Park College, Des Moines, Ia., 
desires to mail particulars conceming the 
courses they offer to every young man and 
woman who is interested in getting an 


education President George FP. Magill, 
.D., of Highland Park College, calls at- 
tention to the fact that Highland Park 


courses meet all standard requirements of 
the highest educational institutions, and 


that the three and four-year courses are 
equal to the best schools anywhere in the 
country. Dr. Magill calls particular at- 
tention likewise to the short courses in 
gas, automobile and traction engineering, 
these courses being particularly popular 
with the young men on the farm. The 
course provides twelve weeks’ training 
and the student has shop work from the 
very beginning, as well as practical work 


in the operation of gas engines, tractors, 
etc. The value of a course such as this 
can hardly be overestimated for the young 
man who expects to stay on the farm. It 
means much to him for the future. Dr. 
Magill will be glad to send full particulars 
concerning the machinist’s and automo- 
bile machinist’s courses, and either a pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring full 
information. An excellent idea of what 
Highland Park College offers in an educa- 
tional way can be gained by referring to 
the advertisement in this week's issue. 
Dr. Magill, on behalf of the college, ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to look up the 
Highland Park exhibit at the Iowa State 
Fair, as this exhibit will be housed in a 
— tent, and it will give a splendid 
idea of the work the school is doing. An 
invitation is also extended to visit the col- 
lege, and look over personally the school, 
and the work it has done. This invita- 
tion is not only extented to the young 
folks who will be interested in attending, 
but also to the parents who want to know 
what kind of a college their children are 
going to. All letters for particulars con- 
cerning Highland Park College should be 
addressed to George P. Magill, D.D., 
President of Highland Park College, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


New Corn Belt Proven 


Richest valley land Mm the world, with no overflow 
and behind no levee. Corn makes 50 to 100 bns., 
wheat 20 to 35 bus., clover ¢ to 3 ton pei acre, cotton 
+to 1 ton; all kinds of fruit, pure water, long sea- 
sons, where two crops grow on same land, where 
everybody can get rich. In the heart of this great 
district in Stoddard county, Missouri, Jam offering 
42% acres, partially improved, at $35 per acre. Owner 
is forced, on account of bank failure, tosell. I have 
other tracts, 40 acres and up. Land ready for culti- 
vations rents readily at $6 per acre. Write 8. E. 
NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Bldg., St. Louts, Mo., who 
owns the Buck Horn Ranch tn the district, and 
speaks from experience as a farmer. Geta copy of 
hts Square Deal and inform yourself. 


Dairy Farm For Sale 


Eighty acres in Dunn Co., Wis., 4 miles from Boyce- 
ville and Knapp. Clay loam soil, rolling surface; 25 
acres cultivated, 85 more can be, balance pasture and 
timber; spring water; small new house and barn: 2 
horses,7 cattle, new harness, wagon, sleds, mower, 
rake, plow, harrow, 6 acres corn, 2+ potatoes, 8 tons 
hay go with place. Incumbrance €1,100 due January, 
1917, 5% interest. Good road, mail and telephone; 
fine dairy country. Price, 2.700; $1,600 cash takes 
pinay ll business, et to paeteee. 

BROS. & HURD, Knapp, Wis. 


IF YOU WANT A HOME 


in the best Corn, Clover, Blue G 

Fruit Country on EKarth, ant fork ton at of 
500 fowa Farms. 
J. £. HAMILTON, 














Winterset, Iowa 





Send for Our Price List of 


Corn Lands fer Sale in So. Minnesota 


Good crops, low prices. Easy terms. Come 
and let us show you. 
New Richland Landand Loan Company, 


New Richiand, Minnesota. 


LANDS FOR SALE 


in the Tramping Lake district near Luseland, Sask., 
Canada, for less than I paid the Luse Land & Devel- 
opment Co. for it three years ago. Address 


FRAWK L. PITHEY, Sterling, ti. 

















Public Sale of 
Oklahoma 
School Lands 


Notice is hereby given that the State of Okla- 
homa will offer for sale at public auction, at the 
times and piaces herein set forth, 560,290 acres of 
its school lands, as set forth in pamphlet adver- 
tising said land for sale. 

All lands will be sold at the door of the county 
court house of the county wherein the land is 
situated: 

Boise City, Cimarron 
Sept. 22 to Oct. 10, 1915. 

Guymon, Texas county, 
Oct. 29, 1913. 

The terms of the sale are 5 per cent of the pur- 
chase price cash, at time of sale, and in no event 
shall the initial payment be less than $50. Th 
balance of the purchase price is divided into forty 
equal annual payments with interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum, payable annually. 
Prospective buyers will bear in mind that these 
lands are unimproved, and the lessee has no 
preference right to purchase. There positively 
will be noimprovements of any kind to be paid 
for by the purcHaser, and a lessee has no more 
advantage than a non-resident of the state. Also 
that 1280 acres or any subdivision thereof of these 
lands can be bought by one person. A pamphlet 
containing full and complete description of each 
tract of land, with the appraisement thereon. to 
be sold, together with all the laws, rules and reg- 
ulations, can be had, postage prepaid, upon appli- 
cation to the commissioners of the land office at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Address all commu- 
nications to John R. Williams, secretary, 501 
Mercantile Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Our 1913 List Just Out 


of Seuthern Minnesota farm lands. We operate in 
Blue Earth, Watonwan, Brown and Nicollet counties. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND CO., Home office, Madeita, 
Minn.; branch office, New Uim, Mina. 


FOR SALE—22,000 ACRES 


fine grazing land in New Mexico. Fine soil, good 
grass, river front, close to the capitol of the state and 
on a railroad. Price 82.00 per acre. 

H. 8. ASHENHURST, Colorado Springs, Colo 


REE COPY OF REAL ESTATE BUL. 

“ETIN describing over 100 farm bargains and 

thousands of acres unimproved land in Minnesota. 
E. AKERSON, Lindstrom, Minnesota. 


county, 385,376 acres, 


182,874 acres, Oct. 14 to 














IOWA FARMS FOR SA 

in Adair, Madison, Dallas and Gatbtie Cicatien, 
near Stuart, Jlowa, forty miles west of Des 
Moines, on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. Black loam soil 
from 2 to 3 feet deep. Good clay sub-soll. By all 
means see these farms before you buy. For circular 
address 8S. MONAHAN, Stuart, lowa 


IOWA FARMS 


Write teday for our Special Farm Bargain List. 
Farms of all sizes for sale, and the cheapest good 
land tn lowa. See these before buying. e can 
sult you. 
£. E. McCALL, 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
FOR SALE BY OWNER forn't inte trom va: 


tion, Hancock county; al! rich prairie land: corn 
will go 75 bu. acre; most alltiled. Reason selling, 
must have money. bargain at $75 net. G. G. 
WHITE, Elkader, Iowa. 


IOWA FARM HOMES 


The best in the state forthe money A few for 
exckange. MYRON CONVERSE, Cresco, Iowa. 





Winterset, Iowa 














Best lands, 


uy New York Farms Now. 
Finest 


best crops, best homes, biggest barns. 
schools, churches and roads, For list address B. F. 
McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, [l!tnois. 


lowa Lands For Sale % Bors; 
to 6100 per acre. Hat on request. Address 
SPAULDING ao o *DONNELL. Zima, ia. 
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it Gosts $1 More 
—But Is Worth it 





C. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 
Two Ext its at State Fair: one in Mac ery Hall; 


DoYou Want This 
Steel Gate wid 


One farm- 
er in each 
communi - 








Gates to his neighbors. Write for particulars. 


The Best Steel Gate in the World 


High carben steel frame. All No. 9 galvanized 
h. Special hinges. Potented self-locking 

mater brace. Unbreakable. Raises 

nd. “Sol don 30 days’ trial at our spe- 

cial direct to you factory price. 


W. RK. VOORHEES, Mar. Standard Mig. Co 
2 Main &t. Cedar Falls, lowe 








FENCE POSTS ‘ Genuine 


with Cedar Shingles wWeite for te 


Re d Cedar. The most 
hipped in mixed cars 


ight paid prices 


e 
Heystone L nanhe r Co. Tacoma, Wash. 














ude of the very 
Slickerine 
ylutely water- 
dew. get 
“strips run 
de 





r free boo sklet 


3. Peoria, lll 





§LI KERINE cCO.. P.O Box 79. Dept 


Buying 4 Vin = 





y 
Dense, proves the che pest. The 
CHALLENGE AND DANDY MILLS 


A, have proven by actual us 
nd t 





tol e 
pets 






wind is free and the mills bu ti i anner 
as to ag the expense for operating practicaly 
nothi Send for Catalog N« 


CHALLENGE COMPANY 


132 River Street, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


— 10,000 


SATISFIED 
PURCHASERS 
Say that our 

PEERLESS 
SEED CORN 

DRYERS 
ed their 




















lovs not callon 


you, write to us 
before ordering 
any seed corn 
dryers 

BAIN BROTHERS 
Cedar Rapdis, la. 


Pump-Grind-Saw 


MADE FOR 

HARD TSE 
Wood Mills Are Best, Engines 
Are Simple. Feed Grinders, Saw 
Frames, - Tanks. (ata- 
log free gents wanted 
Perkins Wind Mill & eke Co 
Est. 1860. 125 Main St.. Mishawaka, ind. == 















Please mention this paper when writing. 

















OF GENERAL INTEREST 


























Instruction in Road Making.—The engi- 
neering department of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College 1 hold a in 
road making his date 
being Le 29t! J 

The Value of Clover Sod.—In Ontario, 
Canad the have |} i mparing the 

l Fay ng timothy 

i g er sod. Those 

s g 1 ! ent 
ng 

Potato Diseases.-— I! mers’ Bulletin 544 

al t potat diseases Most of the 

. Unite ct re aft pd 

I som sort. 

ild find it 

i Unite tates 

I ‘ \\ ngton 

I ( I in on Dis- 
t « 





Canada Thistie.—Farmers’ Bulletin 545 
ells how to contr a this The 
tatement is pest may be 
eradicated an int if 

I al put in 
pra eon 1 des bed, 
All r af fli with 
the Car i 1 do to 
v it i States De- 
par hington, D. 
te fe e 45 on 
Con ( 

Enlarging Parcel Post.—Beginning Au- 


gust 15t the limit of weight on parcels 
carried by parcel post is increased from 
11 pounds to 20 pounds, and the rate on 
ocal delivery is reduced from 5 cents for 


the first pound and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional pound, to 5 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional two pounds. 


The rate on the first zone is reduced from 





5 cents for the first pound and cents for 
eac} pound 5 cents: for the 
first pr and 1 cent for each additional 
pound And the rate on the second zone 
is lowered from 6 cents for the first, and 


additional pound, to 5 
and 1 cent for each 


4 cents for each 
cents for the first, 
additional pound 
Yield and Value.—Prof. C. G. Hopkins, 
of the University of Illinois, recently said: 
“If it cost $4 an acre to raise corn, 5 
cents a bushe harvest and market the 


( 


crop, 9 cents a bushel to maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil, and one-half of 1 per 
cent on the value of the land for taxes, 
then, if money is worth 5 per cent, land 
that 1 ices 20 bushels of 4%-cent corn 
is we 2 acre. On the same 


1.81 an 
ould land be worth 





that pro- 








duces b els of corn and equivalent 
values of other is? At first thought 
one might sa but this answer 
\ d be far fron le correct one, which 
is $116.36 And if we again double the 


it &0 bushels an acre, the 





e lan a becomes not $87.24, and 
not $232.72 b easy computation will 
show that the gross receipts from an &0- 
} roy i 7.20 an acre for soil 
en ment, $4 for raising the crop, $4 for 
harvesting and marketing, $1.53 for taxes 


and 5 per cent interest on a valuation of 
45 an acre.” 


S305 





State pone ene —The insurance compa- 
nies are ends ring to get an increase of 
rates in acer They claim that at the 
present rates they make no profit on Kane 
sas business, but during a series of years 
since the present went into opera- 
tion they have lost money. In their state- 
ment I observe that nearly half of the ag- 
gregafe premiums are used up in paying 





rates 


expenses This seems like an enormous 
expense ratio I believe the state could 
take charge of the insurance business and 


reduce the expense ratio to 19 per cent of 
the total premiums collected The state 
should not permit insurance for more than 
60 per cent of the assessed value of the 


r could be 





property insured 










furnished with tl blank poli- 
cies, and could w rance on the 
property at the sar hat he makes 
the assessment fee could be 
added to his regular ex mpensation @s as- 


sessor. Of cour 
pelled to take out 
desirde, but I apprehend 
zens would want the prote 
ate insurance As no pre perty 


insured 


» no one would be come 
insurance nless he so 
most citi- 




















for more than 60 per cent of its 
assessed value, there would be no tempta- 
tion to burn the ty to get the in- 
surance money other hand, it 
would be an inducement to give in the | 
property for taxation as well as insurance. 
To start with, perhaps the rates should 


be left as at present until experience dem- 
onstrated what is the actual cost of insur- 
ance by the state The premiums collect- 
= should be loaned by the state on real 

state security at a low rate of interest, 
keping the money here instead of sending 
it aaa of the state as at present. I be- 
lieve that under such a plan of state in- 
surance the cost of insurance in Kansas 
could be reduced 25 per cent below what it 
is at the present time.—Mail and Breeze. 





JOHN DEERE| 


\_THE SAGLESS ELEVATOR 


What Else sah Get 


ALL STEEL—There is not. 
ing about a John Deere—T), 
Sagless Elevator to rot, 

out, or warp. It is mad 
entirely of steel. 








Your First Charce to Get 
a Sagless Stee: Elevator 


John Deere—The Sagless Elevator, is the first port- 
able elevator to have turnbuckles on the truss rods 
so that you can keep the elevator from sagging. ROLLER BEARINGS on thy 

You know how the power required increases when head and boot shaft Teduce 
an elevator once startst>sag. Likewise, you know — a required. They 
what a strain sagging throws on the w hole elev ator, Sensthoning sguion, theres 

Of the 
especially the bearings in the — and boot sections. _ bearings. 

The John Deere, for the sagless feature alone— HORSE OR ENGINE Powr, 
even if it didn’t have all those other things of ad- John Deere—The Sagless zi, 
vantage—is worth your careful consideration. 


vator is furnished either with 
The Sagless Feature 


ot without horse or enging 
power. A variable speed jack 
or belt attachment igs fy. 
Four turnbuckles on the truss rods, together i e 0 oper. 
with extra strong section connections make the any OTHER desirable fe. 
John Deere a really sagless elevator. Sections are tures on John Deere Elevaton 
triple-lapped, connected with fourteen bolts, banded 
with a heavy iron band and reinforced at the upper 
edge on the inside. That is one big advantage in 
having a John Deere—The Sagless Elevator. 


are fully illustrated and dis. 
Screen Section 


cussed in the John Deere— 

The Sagless Elevator book 

(This book also illustrates ang 

describes the John Deere (}. 

press Wood Elevator and 

John Deere—The Sagless Elevator, separates and 

takes the shelled corn out when elevating ear corn. 

A screen, in the second section (that can be closed 

up when elevating shelled corn or small grain) does 

the work. Shelled corn that gets into the 


















the John Deere Tu- 
bular Elevator / 
for small 









crib with ear corn fills up FREE BOOK 
the air spaces and very A book with 
often causes the corn to which any 






Y armer can 
save the price 
of a portable 
elevator out- 
fit by the way 
he builds hig 
4 corn cribs. 





heat or mold. 























John Dewe~ithe Sagless Elevator. Ready for Work 


*‘How to Build Corn Cribs’’ with Blue Print Plans re 


Besides containing a descriptions of the John Deere—The Sagless Elevators, this 
book has ten blue print plans covering the construction of corn cribs and granaries, showing 
the style of elevator used with each crib. It also contains cost estimates and furnishes 4 
source of valuable information whereby anyone can arrive at the comparative cost of the 
various styles of cribs and granaries. You can get it free if you will ask for book No. A28, 


John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 




































of the | 
would be | 








Spread more Manure 
in a day 


26a s and spread more manure in a day. Haul bigger loads— 
make fewer trips—save time ar id strength of horses. Gamble 
3-Horse Equalizers even the pull toa fraction of a pound—give eact 
borse exactly same share of pull. Made for Manure Spreaders, Disc Harrows, 

and Grain Harvesting Machines with right-hand cut, and Grain Drills, Seeders —s 
eer Mowers that pull from Dhara of the tongue—also for farm ar ad dump wagons equipped with bound tongues. 


Cambie Eater GambleEqualizers|| 


or 5 borses, made for wagons, 
are Guarantee to give perfect satisfaction and doevery- 


potato diggers, harvesters, hay 
loaders, plows . harrov 2 
make clevi ces and atta 
use witb al] improvement thing we say, or money refunded. 
Pullin direct line—no side draft. No chance of tugs rubbing borse’s legs. 
Each borse has plenty of room and gets its share of the pull. 
a They are the ori #0 equalize rs--the best-- fully protected by patents. Made of 
very best materi: Will le 







































Send for catalog 
ast mar hers hike them. | Do not 


pt a substitute. Conver so little you cannot afford ito be with- 
mutthem. See them at your ap ge dealer’s. If he does 
not handle them, end us his name. We will see you are sup- 

am plied. Send for “ests illustrated Catalog showing full 
a ine Gam ble Equalizers 


STAR MFG. CO., Dept. 5, Carpentersville, [ll 


—— 


Build Your Crib High! 


And, at the same time, put in an old reliable 
Schroeder Upright Driveway Elevator. Save time, 
Save trouble, save expense, and get more for your 
grain by_holding out for highest, prices. With a 
Schroeder Elevator built right into your crib one man handles 
all the work easily in any position. 
It’s wider than any elevator made and will carry more grain. 
It’s built right, down to the very bolts. And you can use it any- 
= where in very short order. 


Get an old Reliable ‘hag CH RO ED ER Upright Driveway Elev 


It is the first grain elevator ever made and has never been approached by tmitators, It leads the field in every 
Way—in make, in capacity, in sales. For engine or horsepower. 
Up-to-date crib plans with detailed drawin spactiod 5 am of lumber with estimated cost, mailed to you free. 
“a . : ee ASK US FOR THEM NOW 
on request. Tells all you want to know about 
FREE BOOK Grain Dumpe and Elevators. Get a copy today. 3 


H. V. SCHROEDER MFG. CO. 190 Third Ave., Minter, Ill. 























































ray, 


Built to last—of heavy,galvan- 
ized wire and large,tubular steel 
frame work. Cheaper than wood and 
Beautifies and 


Cost is moderate, Special 
Prices to Cemetary Associ 
tions. Illustrated Catal me 

Cyclone Fence 
t. 83 Waukegan, i 


much more ornamental. 
protects the grounds permanently. 
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CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES will find a valuable lot of young Short- deem it a favor if you wiil write. They LOW PRICES ON GASOLINE ENGINES. 
pares horns in Mr. Botts’ sale this fall. hope to talk with you personally at the The very low prices at which he is of- 
SHORT-HORNS. G. H. Burge, of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, will fair. fering gasoline engines, are published by 
, 19—Perry G. Tyrrel, Oxford Jct., Ta. - at the state fair, as usual, with a nice AN ELECTRIC GEAR SHIFT W m. Galloway, president of the Wm. Gal- 
~!';0—Frank T. Pemberton, lowa Falls, praca - ee pas A ae . well AUTOMOBILE. ie Co., page one an Waterioo, 
' : c<nown ayside erd of Short-horns : : ay j iS owa, on page 21, ‘he 24,-horsepower 
wa. J McMasters, Altona, Iil. Silver Sultan, a two-year-old show son of When you shift the gears on the new | engine is offered at $39.50, The 5-horse- 
noe \v. Botts, Plymouth, Tl Scotch Sultan, will head his show herd | Haynes automobile ail that is necessary | power at $99.50, 7lo-horsepower at $179.50, 
59__\lcNiff Bros., Luverne, Minn., and | this year. Mr. Burge offers some good | tO do is to (poeta he, button. Elec- | 10-horsepower ‘at $253.50, and 15-horse- 
Oct. ="""Stitchell, Jasper, Minn.; sale at | Young Scotch bulls for sale. See his an- ] tricity does the rest. The Haynes is also | jower engine at $234.50. ‘A very interest- 
sais ae nouncement elsewhere in this issue, and | electrically started and lighted. It is not | ing catalogue describing all of these en- 
asi—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. | write him, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, | 42 ¢Xperimental car—in tact it was the | gines and giving the reasons why they are 
‘A. Oldson, Wall Lake, Iowa if interested in buying Short-horns, or in | frst sasoline-driven American car made. | satisfactory has been issued by the Wm 
Cc.) A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa. | holding a‘public sale z was the first two-cylinder opposed mo- | Galloway Company, and they will be glad 
= = =a r, the first user of aluminum in erank ace "ae is . ie SS ner ah ae 
‘ South Omaha, = : Mr. Frank Pemberton, of Iowa Falls, pela tl > frst separ of nickie ateel in pt, Me Seé nd a copy thereot to any reader on 
in—(ieo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. Iowa, claims October 10th for a public aah ik Anhiee oie igre ars Ay request. Just drop them a postal card o1 
16—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. sale of Shert-horns, Percherons and Po- os x hag erg erag ee Lg pa letter at the above address, and it will be 
. : > a " . . . * — : ~ “ 7 ants auto obme -onstructio ane “warde . pretur ai} 
wn, 23—Gev. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S.D. | land Chinas. In Short-horns and Perche- pat obi bg mecingc to one rege pe 2 ty Fons forwarded by return mail. 
SHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. no eart nt ge tsa ee gph a yond any question by the installation of ROBINSON MANURE SPREADERS. 
. a re Re , cilia dees nis STAG vec ie Rene sae inate licens Meath Pea the Vulcan electric gear shift, a feature as ig : : 
net, SJ. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. are of choicest Scotch breeding: fifty Po- | that will aac semen. Partin Ss ikosiaiila The Robinson manure spreader will be 
HEREFORDS. “cor agape et Ma ie da a kas a fall | buyer. The “Complete Motorist,” a most vies hg by the Race vera i al og Co., 
9 Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D ite ine ieee = Pea . , ‘tae <i pees interesting and instructive: automobile donee <theeied agate ‘els W ite pg Lar 
( vA sintce Cea ’ See h litters; steven | rcherons, e book by Elwood Haynes, has been issued rr: ifé irers extent oO allaces ‘arm- 
3 Ginsbach, de tapids, ares fro 7 o four vears o , Pen, die : : . " readers @ very cordis rits ; * 
eet entree i ore Wate? hes gE sr s neni? se by the Haynes Automobile Company, peters aphids geen ne gh pe ang ert 
ABERDEEN ANGUS panes ars i Ne ez =a le n 23 Main street, Kokomo, Indiana. This aad ee ae oa be 
a a Ee nets booklet gives practical and _ interest- | 755° cece eos es ayy aan ad de 
t 1—J. RN. Horswell, Estherville, Iowa. Geo. A. Evarts, of Audubon, Iowa, now | ing information With regard to automo- | They direct particular attention in their 
t1i—Escher & Ryan, Botna, lowa. offers for sale fifty Duroe Jersey boars, | biles and how to run them. WBither a | @4Vertisement on page 1128 to the fact 
oct. 16--Jno. Cash, Jr., Parnell, Iowa. twenty that will be a year old this fall and postal card or letter request will bring that the SS = — pay ood 
CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP, ALL thirty spring boars, the latter the pick of | this booklet, and the very interesting 1914 ye = re ae to the width 
BREEDS. 100 aca ong this year. The fall boars | Haynes catalogue, telling all about the at al sills. hi han ae vod nage ease 
: are sire rG > I 1 3d vned join tri shift , Peg steel SIs, sn-srade alleabie iron cast- 
Tae Rapids Improved Live Stock | are sired by Golden Model 3d, oy ned joint- electric gear shift on Haynes cars, and Aggie bait . oe tae ece atheros 
a oan’ Gane os ly by Messrs. Evarts and Ashby. One | other notable features. The illustration | '"85- at is light in weight, 
oc amas HERON ‘ litter is out of a Col. Gano dam and other | in the Haynes advertisement on page 1122 fine gar nl sey eet oo + sae — 
PERCHERONS. ; of the fall boars are out of King of Cols. | shows the first gasoline-driven American- | look . Ce ae woe _bersonally, and 
fet, 10—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, and Ohio Chief Jr. dams. The spring pigs made car, and likewise the new Haynes, they pelleve you will be interested there- 
low& are sired by E. & C.’s Prince of Cols., the | with the electric gear shift, starter, etc. | im. If you do not attend the Iowa State 
POLAND CHINAS. big heg Mr. Evarts has used very suc- | Undoubtedly the Haynes catalogue will be | Pair. rong a letter or postal card re- 
« 4-Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa: cessf. ly for several years, and others are interesting reading. Ask for it. quest will bring the Robinson spreader 
jet 10—Williams Bros., Villisca, Iowa, sired by G. C.’s Col., by King the Col., tk 20 senna eee catalogue by return mail. 
ot. 16—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, | sire cf Cc:. Gano. The herd boars that ATTEND THE IOWA STATE FAIR. 
me ‘ Mr. Evarts has been using have been IOWA STATE FAIR. bg E FA 
Ate rk. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. lerge h:gs cf popular breeding, and he The Kinnard-Haines Company, 658, 44th Readers of Wallaces' Farmer should by 
ots 15— Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. has a gocl lengthy type with lots of | Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn., whose Flour | all means make their plans to attend the 
et. 23—Ida Rogness Hills, Minn. ua ity See advertisement and write if City tractors have made a very enviable Iowa State Fair. If it is possible, take 
a 20—E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. fMierested in buying. record both at the Canadian tests, and in the whole family and spend the week 
jan 21—Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek & Sons, A. P. Alsin, of Boone, Iowa, is now offer- | the hands of users throughout the corn and | camping out, as the very convenient and 
Sheldon, lowa. ing scme top Duroc Jersey boars for sale, grain belt, advise us that they will make ——* camping grounds make it an 
ee 80. 22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. from his well known herd, headed by the | 2M exhibit at the Iowa State Fair, and | ideal — a any to see — fair, and 
jan. 23—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, fowa. show boars, Muncie Again 94331 and Keep | they invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers inter- | sive the family an outing. If you cannot 
}OOK Jan, 24—Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, Ia. | On Jim's Col. 126141. The latter is a son | eSted in buying a tractor to look them up. — he oc it pt dem ve be a bad 
a Rognes ills i cee : i ’ : Flour City tractors are made in three | plan to divide up, part of the family going 
c With Feb. 2—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. of Keep On Jim and out of a Col. bred é y ! n th : : : os a y. 
any| Feb, 3—A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, Iowa. dam. Muncie Again is a son of Muncie | sizes, 20, 30 and 40-horsepower. Some of | tor con pong TH ee a See 
r can Feb. 6—J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. Chief by Prince of Cols. He is a well the many features which have made them on — of rend , Phere bed a be +> 
price | Me Feb. 9—\WV. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. known show hog and is the sire of show | Popular are mentioned in the Kinnard- | thing to interest every member of the 
rtable | MB Feb. 10—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. pigs. Mr. Alsin expects to have some of | Haines Company advertisement on page | family at the Fifty-ninth Iowa State Fair. 
2 = ~ Asan - ° . 9 rs ‘ - ‘ , 3 , av " 99 ~ 
out- Feb. 13—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. this hog’s get at the state fair, and they | 1128. The Kinnard-Haines Company will Beginning with F riday, August 22d, there 
© Way Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. are certain to make a good showing. They not only be glad to have you lcok them up will be a full programme eac h day. ' Fri- 
8 his} M rep. 17—G. J. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. include two or three extra good fall sows, | at the Iowa State Fair, but they will be | day is children’s day, and there will be 
Ds. Feb. 18—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. the best of which are out of a Crimson | 8lad to have you drop them a postal card | concerts and races—in short the program 
about | Mi reh.2i—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. Wonder dam and good enough for any | oF letter request for their interesting cata- | will be complete, except for the night 
. Feb. 24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, [owa. company. The fall boars for sale include logue. It describes each tractor com- | show, which wi!l be put on for the first 
eed Fe. 26—-M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Lowa. two by Muncie Again, the best from the | Pletely. Pog re te cn ges ag - 
Feb. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. show standpoint being one out of Lena D., DE VAUL’S DUROCS. 20 naaae : come, Deriy’ thie year, wines 
y ec ipion Crimson Wonder Again. ‘ r . ‘ . : , 3 pe. ce : 
DUROC JERSEYS. we Ate cues athe tinea pala big Mr. C. A. DeVaul, of Inwood, Iowa, well | spent in studying the lowa State Fair will 
. ~ » = « sey: ) ro ) ~ e 
9 known breeder of Duroc Jerseys and | be time profitably spent, as the fair not 
Oct. 3—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Towa. smooth early March boars that are prom- Short-horns, is planning on being at the ly afford 41, clean sees but 
wicca meoct.2i—M. J. De Wolf, Letcher, S. D. ising herd headers. See advertisement 1a @ nie sat cant : only aflords good, clean amusement, but 
. > ; : na bd sederciine Jowa State Fair with an exhibit of his | jig splendidly educational The trend of 
Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. | and write or visit Mr. Alsin if interested 2 ‘4 oe & Spi nif he I. 
Nt 98 saante ; : , i : . Durocs. This is the home of Happy Se- | the Iowa State Fair has always been to 
Oct.23—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids si x c . Ss yS been 
r4 ’ pids, in buying. Also make it a point to see * m , - mar 
ope : cret, the boar that was largely respon- ducat No other fair the whole coun- 
rs, this $3 J.&L. L. De Y Sheld ee nn wee ee ee Se | ae foe the $107 average which Mr. De try nee had tle meade th ‘objective to 6 
. Jan. 13—A. J. . L. oung, eldon, Ci y i "allaces’ Farmer when | vay ec Sal Vala coed Salone : 2 ——— rae ‘ : 
on teny | “Towa. ~ ponccay wtiting a ° _— Vaul ho ed on his last winter's sale of- | greater degree. Mr. C. E. Cameron, pres- 
“Of the fg Jan.14—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, fering. We haven't the particulars as to | ident, and A. R. Corey, secretary of the 
i Minn. Nels. C. Jensen, Exira, Iowa, has raised ll crogasag = oi OT ee ae fair, im behalf of the board of directors, 
an.15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. a splendid lot of big type Poland China ned er, the reputation of his herd is extend to all lowa farm folks, a most cor- 
_ A. x aod Luverne, Minn. pigs this year, as was recently observed | Such that we know our readers who at- | dial invitation to spend as much time as 
Jan. 20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. by a visit to the farm. He has over 100 | tend the fair should not fail to look Mr. possible at the fair. They hope that many 
ee, AN. 21—R. C. Veenker, George, Lowa. spring pigs to select from, sired by his | DeVaul up while there. _ Besides Happy will take advantage of the opportunity to 
meee Ben 22—-C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. two big type boars, Jensen's Big Orange Secret Mr. DeVaul has in Royal Model camp out, as the camping grounds are 
———— jan. 23—Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. | and Expansion Hadley. The latter is a | one of the greatest sons of the old cham- | free, and tents can be rented at a very 
Jan. 24—Henry Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa. son of Mr. Jensen's old show boar, Pon- | Pion Model Chief 2d at the head of his | neminal charge, and they will be glad to 
—! Jan. 27—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. derossa, out of a Big Hadley’s Model dam. herd. send you any information concerning the 
ee Feb. 3—C. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa Jensen's Big Orange is a good son of the fair in any way that you may wish. The 
< dD 3 2. Ae 5 £ " ; 5 s in 7 
a Feb. 4—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. noted Big Orange. Both these are excel- JENSON & oo ORANGE preliminary days are August 20th and 
Fs Feb. 5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. lent big type hogs and their pigs show ey a 21st, and the first day of the fair August 
=} [BFeb. 6—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. them to be splendid breeders. Mr. Jensen Figg cites —- - sore Ga eee 22d. 
ra Feb. 10—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia also has three big fall yearling boars for a ee y 80! elr Splenak yp 
Se : Ae herd boar, Orange Jumbo, that they have 
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Feb. 11—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 

Feb. 11—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 

Feb. 12—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES. 


Oct. 14—M. W. Young, Ankeny, Iowa. 
J 





















Feb. 12 . H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—G. H. Tutt, Marathon, hwa. 

Feb. 25—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 
rs HAMPSHIRES. 

Nov. 8—A. G. Mills, Spencer, Iowa. 
— ' SHROPSHIRES. 
ae | ct 2—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
ade of . . 
s'| BSpecial Notice to Advertisers 
Wx: Those who desire to make changes tn or discon- 
tg full toue advertisements already running must have 

Rotice of such discontinuance or chauge reach us not 
le, 1. later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
— issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
—— move also applies to advertisements requiring class- 

Reation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 

! eelectrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 

h ! canbe made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
























Wents, however, can usually be inserted if received 
W late as Monday morning of the week of issue 
tical 


FIELD NOTES. 


Tyrrell, of Oxford 
will sell a good offering 
from his old established herd of 
and Scotch-topped cattle. Watch 
for particulars in later issues and write 
. Tyrrell for his sale catalogue, men- 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
of Spencer, Iowa, claims 
ber 3d for a sale of Hampshire 
Mr. Mills plans on selling fifty 
id, about half of each sex and al! of 
ring farrow except about seven tried 
Ws. Fuil particulars concerning the of- 
fering wil] appear in later issues. 
C. F. Jones, Rippey, Iowa, writes that 
e Turkey Red winter wheat he has for 
tale made an average of forty-seven and 
®e-half bushels per acre, machine meas- 
we th an overrun that made it prac- 
Write 
He is adver- 
See advertise- 



















Junction, 
of Short- 





Perry G. 
lowa, l 

horns 
Scotc} 





























forty-nine bushe!s per acre. 
Interested in buying. 
his Percherons also. 


al 
him if 
Using 
ment 





Writing 
























* of Plymouth, TIIll., advises us that 











Races sale will be held on October 16th 
H. cc of the 15th as our sale list shows. 

reports a 100 per cent calf crop, every 
“ on the farm having rais a calf this 
= -T, with no mean ones _ in the 
major part extra good ones. This is 
“cient to assure our readers that they 











and mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 4 


lot and | 





sale. They are sired by old Ponderossa, 
he a strongly bred Expansion hog. The 
dams of the pigs include daughters of A 
Wonder, Long Chief, Big Hadley, Model, 
Ideal Tecumseh and Penderossa, big type 
hogs of note. Mr. Jensen is now ready to 
hear from our readers interested in buy- 
ing good Poland China hoars of the big 
type, and he would be pleased to have you 
visit him and inspect his herd. See ad- 
vertisement elsewhere in this issue and 
kind!y mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 
OVERLAND AUTOMOBILES AT $950. 
An automobile which has license to in- 
terest farm folks al! over the country is 
the Overland, which has been reduced 
from $985 to $950 f. 0. b. Toledo, and the 
price when equipped with the reliable 
Gray & Davis electric starter and genera- 
tor is only $1,075. The description of this 
car is in the advertisement of the Over- 
land folks, and it cannot fail to appeal to 
those who are contemplating the purchase 
of an automobile this fall or next spring. 
Not only has the price of the Overland car 
been reduced, but the car is handsomer 
in every way, and it has new features 
which will particular!:y attract. For in- 
stance, the wheel base has been length- 
ened to 114 inches, this being the average 
wheel base of the $1,500 car. Larger tires 
are used, and they mean increased milage 
and less tire trouble. The motor has also 
been increased in size. The car is more 
elegantly finished. A handsome catalogue 


descriptive of the 1914 Overland is now 
ready for mailing, and either a_ postal 
card or letter request to the Willys-Over- 
land Co., Toledo, Ohio, Dep. 109, will 
bring it by return mail. Send for this 
catalogue, as it will be of much interest 


to you if you are on the market for a car 
this fall or the coming spring. 


GRAIN GRADERS AT THE IOWA 
STATE FAIR. 

The One Minute Mfg. Co., of Newton, 
Iowa, give Wallaces’ Farmer readers a 
most urgent invitation to visit their ex- 
hibit, and investigate their Newton grain 
grader and cleaner which they will show 
in operation. They want you to see how 
accurately and clean it will separate any 
and all kinds of grain and seed. It has 
features about which they want to tell 
you personally, and they hope to have the 
opportunity. In addition to the grain 
grader, and cleaner, they will also exhibit 
their Newton low down manure spreader, 
a spreader which has a number of new 
features. If you should not attend the 
Iowa State Fair, they would be glad to 
send you particulars concerning the grader 
and cleaner, and the spreader, and will 








‘tng September. 191 
HENRY LAUER, 





SE RPES Wp! 


been advertising in Wallaces’ 
Mr. Carl A. Rosenfeld, of Kelley, Iowa, 
for $150. Orange Jumbo is a young boar 
of sterling worth and just coming into his 
usefulness. His get on Messrs. Jenson’'s 
farm leave no room for doubt as to his 
title to be classed among the good sires at 
the present time. We congratulate Mr. 
Rosenfeld on his purchase. Messrs. Jen- 
son have a number of gocd fall boars for 
sale at the present time sired by Orange 

Jumbo. Note their card in this issue. 

Cd 

HOUSHOLDER'’S CHESTERS. 
Mr. T. Housholder, cf Newe!l, Iowa, 
prominent breeder of Chester White hogs, 
will exhibit some of his stock at the Sioux 


Farmer, to 





City fair next month and would like to 
meet those of our readers interested in 
Chester Whites who attend the fair. He 


has fifty spring boars that are a prime lot, 


and a few of fall and winter farrow. 
White Wonder is the sire of the spring 
stuff, and we want our readers to take 
particular nctice of this boar when they 
attend the fair. He is the deep, wide- 
ribbed sort with full hams, good feet and 
bone. He is a son of the state fair prize 


winning Alright. It was Mr. Housholder 
who brought out Sam B. the first time he 
won championship. Most cf Mr. Hous- 
holder's brood sows are by Sam B. Look 
up Mr. Houshelder’s card and write him 
for any desired information. 


D.’"S LONGFELLOW OFFERED. 

The big Poland China boar, D.’s Long- 
fellow, is now offered for sale by Mr. Benj. 
Gash, of Fonda, Iowa. This boar has been 
used as long in the herd as he can be to 
advantage and will be priced very rea- 
sonably. He was bred by Peter Mouw and 
got by his noted sire, Longfellow 2d. The 
writer has been familiar with this boar 
and his get for some time and can rec- 
ommend him to any breeder wanting to 
add bone and size to his herd. In his five- 
year-old form he is perfect on his legs and 
feet, has strong arched back, nimble as 
ever and very docile. In short he is right 
every way and will be sold guaranteed 
that way. Mr. Gash is quoting a price 
that should move the boar. Mr. Gash was 
at one time foreman for Harvey Johnson, 
which is a safe guarantee that he knows 
a good hog and is a good caretaker. Note 
the advertisement in this issue. 





Buy Jerseys 


Dollar for dollar invested, the Jersey 
will earn back the amount paid 
for her quicker than other 
— oe megs her — 
rings a er price per quar 

For the home 
ssed, and her 
eep makes her 


or per pound. 
she is uns 
low cost of 
most desirable. Write now for Jersey 
facts. No charge. 





AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York 








50 DUROC BOARS FOR SALE 


20 fail boars sired by Golden Model 3d, 50 spring 
boars sired by E. & C.’s Prince of Cols. and G. C.’s 
Col.—all choicely bred sires with lots of size; dams 
of choicest breeding also. Prices reasonable. 

GEO. A. EVERTS, Audubon, Iowa 


Jos. Milier & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


Breeders o 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Young bulls, including a show bull, sired by Royal 
Cumberland out of dams by Flower Knight (by 
March Knight), Imp. Craibstone, Choice of All (by 
Imp. Chotce Goods), Cumberland’s Last, Lavender 
Viceroy, etc. Inspection invited, 


Big Type Poland Boars 

Three good, big fall boars, sired by Ponderossa, 
and over 100 spring pigs, sired by Jensen’, Big Orange 
and Expansion Hadley, to select from. Good ones 
worth the money. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, NELS C. JENSEN, Exira, lowa. 


At the Sioux City Fair 


we will exhibit our Chester Whites. We have 
the largest number of good boars we have raised for 
years. Look us up at the fair or write us meantime, 


T. HOUSHOLDER, Newell, lowa 


D.’s Longfellow 145239 For Sale 


A Peter Mouw bred boar of great bone and scale, 
a high class sire of large even litters and an Al indi- 
vidual. Fully guaranteed. Nowhere can as good @ 
boar be had for the money. 
BENS. GASH, Fonda, lowa 

















POLAND-CHINA HERD BOARS OFFERED 


Again Chief Price 196829, nearly a full brother to the champion Chief Again Price and prac 
"s Ali Chief a 


a6 good a bog. and 





cally 


25 by Fair Fellow and out of a full sister to the champion 


96% 
Chief Again Price; also 100 growthy, big boned, stretchy pigs, largely representing same blood, and one cork- 
fine r. boar—show prospect. 


Come and take a look. Three other fal! boars 


West Union, lowa 









